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[‘‘ HENCEFORTH MY LIFE IS YOURS, FOR YOU HAVE SAVED IT,” MURMURED TOM WATSON.] 


A FLOWER OF FATE. 


—o— 
CHAPTER III.—(continued.) 


In an incredibly short time Mr. De Morti- 
mer had gone to the neafest town, and pro- 
cured flaming printed placards stating the 
honour that was to be shown his performance 
that night. All the farmers, their wives, 
daughters, and women folk in general were in 
a state of wildexcitement. Theatrival things, 
as a rule, were not looked upon with much res- 
pect in these simple villages ; but when Lord 
Vivian and all the grand folk from Beacons- 
wold determined to patronise the Hall it was 
quite a different pair of shoes» and conse- 
quently Mr. Nathaniel De ~Mortimer’s 
Opera Company was besieged by a crowd all 
day long. Miss Delane was elated. 

“It reminds me of my first nights at the 
dear old theatre in town,” she said to Amy, as 
they sat working together at a gown for Vera, 
who was to impersonate the heroine of the old 
nursery rhyme. 





‘*Why are you not in London?” asked 
Amy. 

Maggie Delane shrugged her shoulders. 

‘London is the actor’s paradise. It is the 
goal for which we all work. I was only there 
& year. I got one good chance, and then I lost 
i ’ 


"« How?” 

‘“‘ Through jealousy, my dear. ’Lor, this is 
the most awful profession for spite. The other 
girls hated me. It ain’t much to say for one- 
self, but I was respectable and the kind of 
theatre I must go to don’t care about respect- 
able women, but I don’t despair. I’m young, 
and someday perhaps I’ll get another chance ; 
besides, I’m able to take care of myself, which 
Vera isn’t, poor dear! Iam afraid it will be 
rather rough on her when we part.” 

‘You will be blessed for being so good to 
her,’”’ whispered Amy, softly. 

“TI don’t want a blessing,” replied Maggie, 
bluntly. ‘I like the girl; she’s just the same 
age as my sister at home. Lor! what a 
century it seems since I saw them all! You 
know we're all on the boards but Edith, and 
she is too delicate, so we keep her among us.” 





Amy saw a tear glitter on the dark eyelashes, 
but it was dashed away the neat. 

‘Vera will look sweet in this,” Maggie 
cried, shaking out the folds of some soft white 
material. ‘I've had this stuff in my ward- 
robe for ages, and never knew what to do with 
it; and De Mortimer would have made the 
girl a perfect object in a tawdry tinsel affair, 
yards too big for her. But she would have to 
have worn if unless you had come to the 
rescue.” 

“I am only too glad to help,” said Amy. 
“‘ What part do you play?” 

‘“‘I’m the Prince. You won't know me,” 
laughed Maggie. ‘‘I hope you won't be 
shocked ! ”” 

“IT don’t think Ishall. But time is going 
on. I will sew this if you will make the tea. 
Vera will be in directly, and you both want 
something to sustain you for to-night, I am 
sure.” 

Vera came in almost as Amy finished. She 
had been down to the hall to search in one of 
Miss Delane’s large boxes for some imitation 
pearls, and brought them in most carefully. 

‘‘We shall be so grand with our band,’ 
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cried Maggie, as the twostarted off at: last, 
carrying Vera's princess'’sidress and all they 
required. “G dod tape. for the time when next 
you see us you will not know us; we shall be 
so grand.” & 

Bentley’s small Town Hall was ina state 
of wild excitement; crowds of farm-helps, 
village boys and girls were assembled round 
the entrance,* craning their necks to catch 
even a glimpse of what was going on, and 
much impressed by the appearance of Mr. 
Nathaniel De Mortimer in his shirt sleeves, 
rolling on to the narrow pavement a few yards 
of red baize culled from the ee 
termed by the company, inthemoet respedtfal 
tones, ‘‘ the wardrobe.” 

Fired by the success of his mission to 
Beaconswold, Mr. De-Mortimerjaided by the 


gentlemen of the conrpany, had worked alli 


day like the proverbial-nigger. 

The seats allotted te Lord Vivian's party’ 
were carefully arranged and cushioned, amd 
programmes, primted at the same time asthe 
placards, scattered freely: about. 


The band, in their yeomanry uniforms, weret} 


to be placed on chairs facing the small 


triumphant success forthe operatic 

Vera dressed. quietly, only: by thie: 
of her hands could ove have gath 
nervous. ee chatted on gaily» 
performed her toilette. Sherwas dt 
to do: honour to the-grand nightyand 
a ——— red s#tin Gtess, 
ughts and boots and aqaumey! 

You will be gramd, Maggiey”eaid Vi 
she gazedat the handsom 


— athena 4 
friend asthe: royal prince:; ‘““and you lookwe 
niee, deax!”’ 

Maggie smiledand contemphtted Lrerselfiim! fire pheees 


the littlerbit: of broken 


‘ Nathaniel. tobe ime batter tenrpar! 
after thie)” sive ‘Why, welll get}! -seen 
u notice in the. Bra, and cam) puff it\to aay: 


amount.” 

Vera. sat’ beside the» beara: 
the cosmetics; she ‘at com. her: dingy. gown: 
for the kitchen seene, andtsheileoked strangély 
sud. 

‘“« Come,.come, Vera}’” ‘said Maggie, a little 
im patiently, as'she fastened the c 
shoulder, ‘‘ don’t look-soyjelly mournfil, Weu 
aren't tired, anevyou?''” 

Vera shook her oe 

‘No, I ampnot tired) but ’’—sherosequiiélily, 
and pretended to steop'to arrange  heraggwm,, 
thus hiding:the tears’ that -s to: Herfaee: 
—‘ but to-might, Maggie; isthe wery: night!) Mrs 
that two years ago dear naother died,.and””—~ 
she went omanore quickly—““'I| don’t:want her’ 
back. No, noy@heesuffered so machi; bat" itt 
goes to my heart thatiite should ‘forget: hersso"|: 
goon and al) she did for him?” 

* You dou ‘t get no feeling from aman like 
Nathaniel,” Maggie said, briskly ; *“ but there, 
cheer up, dear. Come with me and we'll take 
a peep through the rag. I!fanecy all the grand 
fol have come,’ 

phe:took Vera's hand.and drew, her.on to 
the small stage; here they met Madame, 
Squallini in all the attize.of the fairy. god- 
mother, and .De Mortimer in fall.majesty as 
the prince's high chamberlain. 

Mayvie. peeped through. the curtain, and her 
cheeks. tlashed even through her rouge. 

Look, Vera.l’’ she whispers, excitedly ; 
*‘ you never saw such a house—diamonds, my 
dear; and silks and satins!.tke.men -in even- 
ing dress! it is just serumptnous! I feekas 
if { were back. in town agsin. Now, Vera, 
teke my advice; put your worries on one 
side. Sing and act, for you can do:both,.and 
do them well.” 


OHAPTER IV. 


Tue Yeomanry band played the overture.in 
fine style, while,.the, crowds .of : villagers.and 
farm. people stared.amazed.atithe grand folk, 
and u many exclamations atthe jewels 
and beanty. of the ladies. 

Lord Vivian, and, Lady. Anice sat.together. 


+ 


and everything bid fair to be axgnembeomil)) ii 


The young Harl’s handsome head was «turned 
towards. his dainty companion, and both lost 
the expressiomon Rex Darniley's*face, whieh 
verged on contempt. 

Wentworth Motte was the authority to 
which most of the party referred. 

He knew Miss Marguerite Delane; he had 
seen her, and so the fashionable ladies were to 
a certain extent prepared for beholding one 
capable person at least. 

As the curtain drew up Lady Anice hushed 
her whispered confidences to onan Vivian, and 
they were all attention. 

Mr. De 


firat.scene was aseanapih abttieastintianes atime 
the Primee, dying of ennui). has \the:iteaof! 


cam i act songs asd taken: f 
‘eit Hinds of operas, were indi 
Graggedin. Miss Delane 
bright and handsome, 

ithe incongruities of the 
The Earl’s:party ap : 
Delane was led wanes the. 


iin ied raaumer, a capa 
a preossupi: 
all carefully, but no-stage ewtrairesrcodhd tse 












disposition 
rival im-every pretty woman, She gazed 
the gloomy scene with » certi#im. amouatt 


satisfaction; at amy rate, aecording..toy alll 
fairy'lore, the 


this:these-was::e: mur 
newer of astonishnrent in 


thought 
the _Asveiee: 
— a ny suit pasaiiiaalisimmmmantt: 


sy tog behind the smart people with 
touched ‘ber en emai 
se Piatiss ” shewwhisper: 
Whe» plaintive songewas sung to the end, 
*s silence; ‘then thunders 
<ofapptause, led by the Earl and Rex Darnley. 

Cinderella hesitated a second, then rose 
from her seat,and advanced down the stage. 

“Great heavens!’ Lady Anice heard her 
cousin Rex ejaculate; ‘‘ what a lovely child!” 

‘“By dove!” exclaimed Mr.. Wensworth 
Motte, staring with open eyes. 

The. ladies. ga ve.an.inveluntary murmur;all 
except Lady.Anice, and she was watching Eric 
Lerd Vivian. 

‘+ She.is-wondrously beautifal!’’ he:said, as. 
if to himself. 

Vera weut on i recitative:that; she 
had: praetised so. hard.that as 
she sang of her. miserable. lot,. per wena 
of her stepsisters, her eyes went over the 
heads of the aahianenie people.and met the 
glance.of Amy 

At the aa she. smiled. and. seemed: to 
gather strength, for her voice.swelled. out, and 
she finished a difficult florid passage: in 
triumph. 

All through the act: Rex Darnley.watched 
hervslender, graceful foray with the great coil 
of red golden hair almost, too. heavy, in .ita 
weight:for.the dainty head ; and.as he, listened 
to.the.soft, refined tones,. and. took in the. po 
mistakable .points..of good in 

young actress he.grew more and Se ae 

Lady Anice had a very, decided frown on 





ted to ime bpetiecttbsuatiaatetees. 


re soche lad to retarn peer mn 3 









Ginderella, her beauty, and her marvellous 
Voice appearedtto be thetone tepic.of eenver- 
sationwhenever thecurtain fell, anthcestain!y 
when the performance was on her ladysbip 
got litrle-attention. 

When Vera appeared in the simple, white 
gown with all her magnificent cloud of hair 

> and: drawn: ‘off her brows with w 

fillet of pearls, Amy held her breath. 

‘‘Doesn’t she look lovely, mother!” she 
whispered; ‘so sweet and 

Mrs Watson nodded, and nee noticed, to 
jher great. delight, that her mother looked 
gee 


: wisely whem |’ done for-many a day. 
he suid the: isown,,| gisl, you: are simply splendid ! 
‘but saoutiliaeauen The} ‘of you! exclaimed“Maggie Delane 


. “Tshouldn’t be sur- 
‘af this ien't the beginning of great 
‘for you. Some of those swells are 
ma!l of a heap!” 
) “With you then, dear,” replied Vera, with 
faint smile; “and anyhow, Maggie, what 
i can they do either you or me?” 
Maggie nodded her head wisely. 
‘A friend at Court is always a geodtthing, 














| and these young dukes are always:thiok with. 


Why, they've only. got to-tell a. 
London manager ~ ve- seen you-——” 


‘* Phat -wilkdo, if 2 Mestioen, Twill 
im-the: deep..voiee. of Mortimer. ‘I will 


When the canta: es as} “ Phatishia isit; Déleme; indeed !'T]) 
-darkiwA a aie. bring: him to: his bearings: Verassiill be saved 
wae semted: ey cama epresentt a aera el ay to. give herif* I 
nee. , 
pe Lewes dolly: ri | Sete nidt Do Sorta metnent. No, —_ 
palo not. to sa; <ae-sle had : sweet, .pure: gir 
, tTeab -| ‘sivabb. it.” 
un —temwenly jealous ‘thet see ‘tiaedoverduet between:the Prince 





the trioof vexation ‘between 
-aud’ sisters, and the grand 
and the curtain 
al performance Natha- 
i.ever. been associated 


to let the 
| clear; ‘then: nate: their: way 
the marrow entramece to the 


Oneand all wero enchanted withthe Cinde- 
rellayall except Lady Anice, and she 


‘in. her prosasm ith a sneer. However, as 
she through the Harl’s arm 
shes Aiftersall, how could an in- 


significams: chiitedf? a common actress affect 
her ? Albitiie‘ladfes were assisted to their 
seats, and the carri drove off. 

Lady Anice ‘looked plaintively up at Lord 
Vivian. 

« Won't you come with me?” she said, im 


her most oqgeress babyish fashion. 
The Earl laughed, and was about to comply 
whemiRexs interfered. 


‘Let us walk up to the house, Vivian,” he 
said, lazily, as he lit.acigar; “ it is a lovely 
night. . 

The Earl assented at once, and the landau 
in which Lady Anice.and her. voluminous 
draperies of.crimson satinand black laee were 

ited ‘rolled. swiftly . 

‘*T hate Rex,” murm her. ladyship. to 
herself, viciously. ie detestihim ; he always 
spoils my enjoyment!" 

And none of the other, ladies, ,all.of. whone 

were discussing Vera and her. beauty could get 

any conversation fronsthe.petulant-little lady 
bt the.drive-home, 

a pr ger er tags se stood 

watch eir party disappear 

then, as. if by.the same feeling, :both 


urged 
turned. back towards the hall.. Here.they 
came face to face with Wentworth Motte, 


Eaq. 

“By Jovel” exclaimed. the latter—Mr. 
Motte. always. said, ‘‘ by. Jove.” under. every 
circumstances —“thought. you. two fellows 





her. face as the evening pr ; for the 


had gone?” 














wy 
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«+ Well, weshaven’t, you.see,” observed Rex, 
coolly, “thought you had gone, Wenty ?” 

“Now. I—well, the fact.is, I shall walk 
now.” ‘ 

‘‘ How strange! So:shall we.’ 

Lord Vivian-laughed. 

“« Why can’t you twofellows tell the truth.? 
Wenty stayed behind for the same reasomas 
Rex-did, andas I havedone; that is, to.catch 
» glimpse of the:ladies-who charmed us this 
evening. Now, am I not right, eh?’’ 

‘* Your. discriminating powers are great, 
my Jord,” Rex said, slowly, leisurely puffing; 








“ Well, by. Jove. I.don’t mind saying that 
you're about right. Hailo! here comes. the 


ma ‘ 

Nathaniel De Mortimer emarged at this 
moment:; he bowed very low to.his patrons, 
ani uttered his thanks in a very unctuous 
manner. 

‘* May we not.see.the ladies? I mean, may 
we not ask the honour.of anintroduction ? 
By Jove! they are just splendid!” 

Mr. Motte'’s tone was most enthusiastic. 

«© The easiest ‘thing in the world,” cried the 
manager airily, ‘‘ theyarecomingnow. Vera 
—Vera, my dear, want you. Gentlemen, this 
is my.daughter, Miss Vera De Mortimer.” 

“ His. danghter!”” thoaght Rex Daraley, 
* Good heaxens! is.it possible?” 

‘* She jis more lovely than thestars! ’’ was 
the.mnttered thought in the Harl’s breast. 

‘By Jove!” muttered Mr. Motte beneath 
his breath. 

The. three men removed their hats and 
bowed “before the girl with as much courtesy 
as they would to a queen, 

Vera stood pale and silent in the moonlight ; 
she - ha ‘her head, but did not stretch out her 
hand. 

‘‘Your performance was magnificent, Miss 
De Mortimer, by Jove! Indeed, never saw 
anything better.’ 

“It wasa triumph,” said the Warl, geutly. 

Rex Darnley said no word of compliment, 

“You look tired,”’“he observed, abruptly, 
‘‘we must not keep you standing. Are you 
much fatigued?” 

‘ Alittle,’”Vera-said, in her quiet way, but 
she smiled upinto his dark facexs.she spolre. 

‘** All right'to morrow — excitement — your 
patronage, my lord;” exclaimed Mr. De 
Mortimer: “'‘Here comes my prima donna. 
Miss Delane, these gentlemen request an 
introduction. The Earl of’ Vivian—er—my 
lord——’’ Mr. De Mortimer’stopped. 

‘“My name:is Rex Darnley, plain mister; I 
am nolord.” This was said’as the owner'of 
the name gazed at Vera's flowerlike face. 

“And mine Wentworth Motte;” said that 
gentleman, ‘‘and an old admirer: of yours, 
Miss Delane. I sawyou in Princcss Bluebell ' 
at the Thespia.” 

Marguerite Delane smiled delightedly ; the 
mention ofthe London ‘theatre won her heart. 
She began at omce to converse with Mr. Motte. 

Vera stood ‘silent ;:she had nothing*tosay 
to the-strange'gentlemen. She was-worn ous, , 
and she-was always subdued, nay, frightemed, 
in the presence of herfather. Bex Darnley 
and the Harl spoke to her im tonesof the 
most refined admiration. Coarse flattery or 
compliments’ could not'have-been offered: to 
the patrician girl. ; 

“Do you act to-morrow night?’’ asked 
Lord Vivian, after‘awhile. 

By mutual consent the whole party had 
turned, and were strolling now into the willage: 
to the-rooms*where Maggie and Vera lodged. 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ said Vera, ‘the same part. Tite 
—_ night:we goto another village:close by, I 
think,” 

“ You sing: well” observed’ Rex Darnley. 
“ Whe taught yeu 2” 1 

“My mogsher;’" answered theigitl ; ‘ sheris 
A wave -ofisympathy went through: the 
hearts: of both men. 

“And youvarealone?” Rex Darnley asked, 
in a constrained voice.. 
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‘* Exeept-for my father.” 


“ You should beia Loudoa,” said the Eurl, 
havriedly. ‘ Your voice would be-considered 
aemervel, We have nothing: like-it.”’ 

“1 should like——"” Vera stopped. She 
seemed almost asaf she werespeakiny out ber 
thought. She was looking on ahead, aud did 
not see the-earnest gazeo-both men directed at 
her—‘like to leave it all.’ 

“Why ?”’ asked Rex, harshly. 

Vera turned a little towards him. 

“ Because d hate it,” she said, in the.same 
Sweet, monotonous tones. “I was taught to 
hate it, and I have-been taught well.’’ 

‘* Bat——” began the Earl, and then he 
stopped. He had no right te interfere 
between faher and daughter; he felt 


strangely interested; the sad listlessness-oi . 


the young»creature came upon him as a new 
experience. 

“Don’t you think you are foolish?” Rex 
observed, slowly. ‘‘ You have decided talent, 
the glorious gift-of a.veice beside which ull 
others weuld pale; yet youshut your eyes.to 
the ambitious career that. stretches before 
you—all for:astrange feeling.of hatred!’ 

Vera made him no reply. 

“ Now confess,” went on Rex, urged, he 
could scareely tell why, to.get-at the root of 
everything. ‘ Should you not like to become 
a queen of opera, be féted, praised, udulated, 
have crowned heads:at your feet, and.diwmonds 
wees before you? Does: not thut tempt 
you ” 

Vera looked at him; her face was agitated, 
her great eyes ‘shone like stars. 

“You may not believe me,” she said, 
swiftly, ‘‘ bat if I-had. my choice to-morrow 
mowee fame and death I would choose 

eat. »” 


The Daz! uttered:an exclamation, but Rex 
was silent: Every line in the young, lovely 
countenance: before him spoke the truth of 
her words. 

They had reached Mrs. Watson’s house, and 
Vera stopped, 

‘“Good-night;”’ she said, simply, and then 
she put ‘oat her hand. 

The Marl grasped itor an instant, but Rex 
didnot touchit. After:amerry “awrecvir”’ ull 
round‘from Miss: Delane, the two actresses 
passed through the door:andidisappeared. 

‘Death !°? neurmused Rex Daroley, to 
himself; ““why should she choose death? 
What does she mean? She, agirl in the 
springtime of her’ life and beauty, itis in- 
comprehensible! It. is: more—it is terrible. 
I mustiknow:all—I must see her again.” 

* * * n * 


Amy Watson and her mother returned 
‘home fall of pleasure at their unwonted 
excitement. 

“Amy,” said Mrs. Watson, ‘that girl’s 
face haunts me—there is something so 
inexpreasibly sad. I get'a heartache when I 
see-her, and how-sweetly. she sings ! Is-took 
'‘me*back, child;to the days of my-courtship, 
when yourfdather was:curate at Beruchester 
Oathedral, and:I ‘heard the boys singing in the 
‘choir.” 

* You don't having let. our rooms 
now, dear, do you?” asked Amy, gently. 

Mrs. Watson shook-her:head:decidudly. 

“No, that yirlseems ‘to appealito me. Of 
course; Amy, I was a little shocked'to.see Miss 


Delaneappear in that dress, but'she is used | 


‘to it, I‘suppose; butchow terrible to have to 
wear it! ” 

“ Shelooked* handsome. Well, mother, we 
have -been quite-dissipated, hawen‘t we?’ Amy 
‘laughed, musically; as she opened the front 
door. ‘* When we see Tom we-can tell him.” 

‘Whois taking my name in vain?”’ cried 
out a deep-toned voice. ; 

Amy: gave'a little shriek of pleasure, and 
Mrs: Watsen’s worn face flushed. 

Botwomen hurried into the small sitting- 
room, and a tall, handsome young 
man in enthusiastic embraces. . 

There; Anvy;’laughed her brother, ‘don't 
quite’ strangle:me; and how are yon both, 
you wild, im 
receive your relatives, but gadding off to 


people? Not at home to: 


Operas, and goodness knows what not. 
Mother, I really——”’ 

_“ Oh, Tom!” exclaimed his mother, pres- 
sing a fond kiss on the young muus brow, 
“why didn’t you write? You know, my 
darling, I should have stayed at home ail 
night to welcome yon.” 

** I know that, dear,’’ Tom avswered, as he 
began to untie his mother's bouinet-strings, 
“but Iam glad you went; the chanye I am 
sure-has done you good. I did try to get in 
the hall myself, but it was no go. Something 
swell oa, hadn’t you? I saw flaming placards, 
heard a band going, and rex!)y Bently was 
so full I thought it must be Hyde Purk in the 
season.” 

Amy had thrown off her hat, and was busy 
stirring up the fire and getting the supper 
ready. 

Tom chatted on gaily. He was an excep- 
tionally handsome man, of thet fair, blonde, 
manly type so purely English. There was.an 
air of good- breeding too about him that would 
have prepossessed strangers even had his per- 
sonal charms been less. 

Amy was a plain likeness of her brother, 
bat there was a steadfast, firm, honest look 
round her mouth that was wanting in the 
man’s altogether. 

Mrs. Watson’s face was beaming. She had 
pushed a footstool close beside her, aud Tom 
had sat down on it, resting his head on her 
knee, xs he had done many times in the by- 
gone. days. 

* You did not write, Tom, for a fortnight,” 
she said, reproachfully, after they bad dis- 
cussed all the young man’s doings; ‘I was 
growing so uneasy.” 

Tom kissed his mother's thin hand. 

“ Never fret over me, dearest,” he said, 
affectionately ; “‘ you know | am like an old 
penny—I always turn up all right.” 

He spoke gaily; but Amy, qwick to read 
him, saw that the gaiety was forced, and that 
he wa3 troubled. 

“* What, two suppers, Amy! ’’ he exclaimed, 
as she prepared the tray to carry it upstairs, 

“Yes. I.quite forgot ito tell you; we have 
been so busy. Oar rooms are let for « week.” 

Tom's face contracted a little, but his voice 
did not show any signs of pain. 

“ Come, that.is. good. Whuta busy bee you 
are, Amy; and what sert of lodgers ure they? 
Must be quiet. I heard nothing of them.” 

Amy laughed. 

“Tor a good reason they are out; in fact, 
Tom, our lodgers are the two ladies of the 
opera company, and—hush! here they are!” 





CHAPTER V. 

Tue voices of the group assembled at Mrs. 
Watson's door came in quite distinctly to the 
three in the little sitting-room. 

Miss Delane’s merry langh. De Mortimer's 
deep tones, mingled with sundry ** by doves!” 
from Mr. Motte, sounded first ; then there was 
@ moment's silence, and a clear, ru’ her cold, 
voice broke it by proposing ‘‘ Good-aiizhs.”’ 

Amy waited inside the room till the 
actresses should have entered, Her «tiention 
was concentrated on the tray she held, she 
had no time or thought to revurn to her 
brother. 

Mrs. Watson was folding up her bonnet- 
strings, and thus the fact thut her sou was 
standing by the window peering out tarough 
the blind cautiously passed uonotived. 

Tom Watson's handsome face hud turned 
ashen; his hands were trembling; but his 
back was turned to the two woine) and his 
behaviour only called forth a joke trom kis 
sister. 

“Peeping, Tom!” laughed Amy, softly. 
‘Why, you-carious old thing, what do you 
want to see, eh?”’ _ 

Tom made no reply. His ears were drink- 
ingin the sounds of that cold ve.ce. Lwery 
word uttered by it seemed to pierce his very 
‘heart. : 

The last “ goodnight” was ssid, the two 
girls entered the hall, and passed on up to 
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their room. Amy followed immediately with 
the supper tray. 

Tom Watson still peered into the darkness. 
A cold sweat was breaking out on his fore- 
head. 

Mrs. Watson rose as Amy disappeared. 

‘‘T have a present for you, my darling,” she 
said, in weak, glad tones. ‘ Wait here, and I 
will bring it to you.” 

Tom tried to make some reply, but his 
throat was choked. As his mother went 
slowly from the room he dropped into a chair, 
covered his face with his hands, and gave 
vent to a groan. 

‘- Rex Darnley here!” was the mad thought 


in his heart. ‘*Deceived! Betrayed! Oh, 
Heaven! what shall I do?” 
He heard Amy talking upstairs. His 


mother was coming down again very slowly. 
With an effort he nerved himself, rose, and, 
pouring out a glass of water, swallowed it 
quickly. 

“There, Tom,” said his mother, holding 
out a pair of slippers. ‘‘See, my dearest, I 
have worked them all myself!” 

‘* Mother ’’—the young man bent and kissed 
the worn fingers; his voice was husky—“ how 
good you are!”’ 

‘*Good, and to you, dear,” she whispered ; 
‘‘my heart’s life—my treasure! ” 

The man turned away suddenly. 

** And in a few days I shall have brought 
shame and disgrace upon her,” was the 
agonising thought in his breast. Out loud he 
said, in forced tones of guiety,— 

“They are beautiful; but when did you 
find time to work these—you are always so 
busy?” 

‘Oh! I found a spare moment very often, 
and it was my pleasure to work them, Tom. 
I thought of all your life as I sewed the 
stitches, from the time you was a baby, a 
golden-haired angel, till now, when you are 
the joy of my life.” 

‘‘Mother,” Tom Watson said, hurriedly, 
almost hoarsely, ‘don't think so highly of 
me, dear. I am human, very, very human, 
and don’t deserve such love or devotion.” 

Mrs. Watson went to him, and bent her 
faded but still pretty face over him, while 
she encircled him with her arms. 

““You are my boy,” she said, tenderly ; 
‘that is enough for me.” 

Amy ran down at this moment, 

‘Tt was the Earl and some visitors from 
Beaconswold who walked home with them,” 
she said. ‘* Poor Vera is quite worn out.” 

“‘Vera,”’ repeated Tom, who was bending 
down to slip on his mother's gift, “has it 
come to Christian names already? You must 
not be too intimate with these women, Amy, 
dear.” 

Amy smiled. 

‘‘T am not afraid, nor will you be when 
once you have seen them. Vera is quite a 
child.” 

“A very lovely one, ton,” 
Watson, warmly. 
love with her.” 

Tom laughed, but his merriment was 
forced, and his laughter jarred on Amy’s 
ear. 

** You are tired, Tom,” she said, quickly. 

‘‘ The truth is, I have a wretched headache; 
nothing much, but still enough to 
annoying.” 

He passed his white, almost womanish, hand 
over his hot eyes as he spoke. 

“Eat your supper and go to bed,” Amy 
said, promptly. In her heart she whispered, 
“There is something wropg. What is it? 
He looks terribly anxious. Perhaps he will 
tell mein the morning.”’ 

Tom tried to swallow a few mouthfuls, but 
in vain. He rose at last, the strain upon him 
was too muck, 

“It’s no use, dear,” he said, hurriedly. “I 
must go to roost. The old room, I suppose? 
Iam afraid I have given you a lot of trouble, 
Amy, turning up like. this without warning. 
I seem born to bring trouble in——” 

“Indeed!” broke in Amy, quickly, now 


added Mrs. 
“Tom, I have fallen in 





thoroughly alarmed lest her mother should 
notice his agitation. ‘ Well, men were always 
— ; 80 trot off, Master Thomas, and sleep 
well,” 

She gave him a tender kiss, then after he 
had embraced his mother and departed she 
chatted on lightly while she ate her supper. 

‘*‘ Amy,” said her mother, sighing, “do you 
think Tom is geing to be ill? He looks so 
ve ee 

“Stuff and rubbish!” cried Amy, briskly. 
‘* Only a billious headache, dear. He will be 
as right as ever in the morning after a good 
night’s sleep.”’ 

But in ker great, loving heart was a pain— 
a new, terrible pain. . 

‘* What can hr ve happened? Heaven have 
pity on us, and help us if this means more 
trouble! ”’ 

* * * 7 

Vera woke early the next morning. She 
had dropped off to sleep at once when she had 
gone to bed, and had worn off all her fatigue 
in a deep, dreamless, childlike slumber. She 
crept softly from the bed to the tiny little 
alcove that Amy termed proudly the dressing- 
room ; and, despite the cheerless, misty autumn 
morning, plunged bravely into a bath of cold 
water, first closing the door considerately, so 
that her friend might not be roused. 

Then she dre rapidly, coiled up her bair 
into as small a compass as she possibly could ; 
then putting on her hat and coat she stole 
quietly down the stairs, through the silent 
hall, unbolted the front door and stepped out 
into the street. 

She sighed with a sense of delight in the 
freshness of the morning air, and the freedom. 
Though the autumnal greyness made the 
village and country look almost desolate Vera 
revelled in it. She had been too much in 
dingy, squalid towns not to enjoy the sweet, 
heavenly air as it greeted her now. 

She met several men on their way to their 
daily work, and although very early there 
were signs of life in almost every cottage or 
house she passed. She turned aside from the 
row of old-fashioned dwellings, called grandly 
the ‘‘ High-street,” and made her way down a 
path that led, she remembered, to a river and 
a quaint, pretty bridge. 

The company had come that way when they 
entered the village. Her mind turned on Rex 
Darnley. 

“Why should he speak to me as he did?” 
she thought. ‘Is this what mother warned 
me against? the voice of the flatterer. And 
yet he did not falter; there was something 
strange in his voice. Why should they have 
spoken to us at all?”’ the colour mounted to 
her young, fair face, her hands were clenched. 
“Oh! that I could leave the life. But for 
Maggie I would run away from it all, and—— 
then what should Ido? Oh, mother, mother, 
if you were only near! He never dared make 
me act when you were alive, and now— I dread 
to look into the future when Maggie is gone, 
andIlamallalone. Something here,” pressing 
her small hands to her heart, ‘ turns me from 
my father. He does not love me; his eye 
goes through me and makes me shudder. 
Oh! to have a home, to be as that kind girl, 
with a mother with mealways—rest, silence. 
No swearing, no weary journeys, no rude, 
coarse flattery from men who fill me with 
dread. Maggie is my only help now; when 
she is gone——”’ 

Vera’s lips trembled, her great lustrous eyes 
were full of tears. She rested her arms-on 
the bridge and looked down into the water 
rolling silently along. 

The girl sighed; she brushed away the 
tears. 

‘‘But I must be patient,” she whispered. 
‘* Some day it may ull pass. I must think of 
her last words, ‘ Be brave, my darling. Keep 
your dear heart untainted, your honour strong, 
your mind pure. Heaven is good. Wes 
meet again.’ She had suffering stamped on 
her face when she said that, poor mether !”’ 

Then she stood and watched the river, and 
grew calm, 





“There must have been money in last 
night,”’ she thought. ‘Father ought to be 
pleased, but he will drink it all away, as he 
always does.” 

The morning mist was clearing a little. 
Looking from the Tt she saw a man’s form 
coming in a dogged, determined way to the 
river side. 

Vera watched him curiously ; some strange 
intuition seemed to come to her that he was 
bent on mischief. 


He trod on down the path, but passed the 
incline to the bridge, and, instead, went down 
the bank to the brink of the grey, sullen water. 
Vera saw his face; if looked old and haggard. 
He drew a watch from his pocket, a locket 
was attached. Vera saw him open this and 
press it to his lips, then let it fall from his 
hold with a crash to the ground. He pressed 
his hands over his white face, and s' silent 
for one minute. 

That one minute was enough. With swift 
steps, to which fear lent aid, Vera left the 
bridge. 

The man dropped his hands, he looked up to 
the sky. 

“Mother,” he breathed, “for your sake 
Heaven have mercy and forgive me.” 

He took a stride nearer the river brink ; 
another instant he would have pl be- 
neath vbe thick water and have sunk, buried 
in the muddy depths, but a voice, faint but 
steady, stopped him, two small hands clutched 
his arm. 

‘Stop! for Heaven's sake stop!” breathed 
on white with fear, “what are you going to 

° ” 

The man turned, and she saw that what 
she had fancied was the face of age was that 
of youth, drawn and haggard as with the touch 
of death. 

““Who are you?’’ whispered Tom Watson, 
blankly. ‘ Let me go.” 

‘*No,” said the girl, resolutely, and as she 
spoke she drew him a stepupthebank. ‘“ You 
are about to commit a crime—a crime against 
Heaven.” 

The man glanced up at the slender figure, 
the young, resolute, beautiful face; and as if 
drawn by some magnetic force he let himself 
be led back from the river brink. 

Vera stooped for one instant. 

“See!” she said, gently, holding out the 
watch with its locket attached, ‘‘ Isaw i kiss 
this before—beforeI reached you. It holds, per- 
haps, the picture of someone you love and 
whe loves you. Think of them—think of 
what their suffering would have been had— 
had I been too late!”’ ; 

Tom took the locket. Witha pan he turned 
from her and threw himself prone on the 


ground, 

Vera stood by till the paroxysm of sobs 
died away. She-notedjthe dress and general 
appearance of the man, and knew him to be of 
gentle birth. 


After a short pause he staggered to his feet, 
but he was worn out with agitation, and an 
agony of remorse, and had to sink down on the 
parapet of the bridge for rest. 

“Can I help you?” asked Vera, gently, 
touched by his sorrow. “ You arein trouble?”’ 

“ Great—awful trouble!” he whispered. ‘I 
am dishonoured. I am ruined!” 

Vera was silent. 

He stretched out his hand and she took it, 
but he drew hers to his lips and kissed it 
fervently. ; 

“Are you an angel?” he murmured, 
faintly. 

“Tam human, and I know what trouble 
means,” she answered, drawing away her 
hands. ‘I wish I could help you.” 

‘* You have given me back my life!” he 


cried. ‘ But for you I should be'lying there, 
and my mother’s heart would have been 
broken. Oh! coward! coward that I am! 
and yet I am face to face with worse than 
death. Shame—shame will come on my loved 
ones ; those two brave, weak women who have 
struggled so nobly while I have sunk!” 
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“Can I not help you?” asked. Vera, moved 
almost to tears. ‘‘Tell me your sorrow?’”’ 

“I have committed a crime. My life, my 
hhonour, my mother’s happiness, are trembling 
on the brink. I have been foolish, weak, but 
I wastempted. Listen; donot shrink from 
me. I am a forger; a thief. I have forged a 
man’s name—a man who gave me his friend- 
ship, whose very soul is honour. He trusted 
me, andI fell. Then came the voice of my 
companions, curse them! But for them I 
should not be as I am and feel. I am my own 
destroyer. If I had but been strong?” 

His voice failed. 

Vera had grasped ‘his hand. 

«* Go on,” she said, gently. 

‘‘ Why do I tell you this?’ he murmured ; 
** but it does not matter. Another week, and 
all the world will know my shame. They 
told me he was gone abroad, I should have 
time to replace the money. I paid my debt of 
hbnour. Good Heaven! onour in a 
gambling hell! I come down here to gather 
strength, and almost the first voice I hear as 
Tenter my house is the voice of the man I 
have robbed, deceived, and wronged.” 

Vera grasped his hand still closer. 

‘* All night I have worked my brain, but no 
escape came clear—none but death. I crept 
out in the early morning, leaving my dear 
ones sleeping happily ; and I should be there” 
—pointing to the river—‘ now but for you. 
Tell me,” he said,-feverishly ; “‘ you know all, 
what shall I do?’ 

** Confess,’ said Vera, quietly, ‘‘ This man 
is here, you say ; then goto him without delay 
and tell the truth.” 

He shook his head. “ 

“‘ The shame would be too great. He would 
never forgive. I know Rex Darnley too well.” 


‘Rex Darnley!” repeated Vera, with a 
start. 
“Yes. Youknowhim? He is a friend of 


yours?’’ 

Vera shook her head. 

‘He is no friend of mine. 
last night for the first time.” 

Tom Watson sighed. 

*‘ He is so cold and proud. Honour to him 
is the breath of life. e trusted me; he will 
never forgive.” 

Vera recalled the handsome face of the pre- 
vious night. She remembered the cold, dark, 
resolute expression‘on lit, and in her heart she 
knew this poor young man judged Rex Darnley 
xight. Still it was the straight path to go to 
him, and, in her eyes, the only one. 

‘‘Be brave!” she said, slowly, resting one 
little hand on his shoulder ; “ truth is always 
best. You may have been weak, but if you go 
direct to him it condones everything; we are 
all human.” 

‘‘You speak like an angel!” cried Tom, 
drawing her hand to his hotlips. ‘Tell me, 
and, after that, if I go to him what shall I 
do?” 

‘Live honestly. You have years before 
you, much to live for "—there was an inexpres- 
sible sadness in the last words. 

‘I will!” cried the man, rising to his feet. 
** You have given me hope. If I could only 
see you again!” 

‘*I am staying here fora week. We shall 
meet; the village is small. All I can dol 
will. Your secret is locked in my heart for 
ever.” 

‘‘ Henceforth my life is yours, for you have 
saved it,’ he murmured. : 

A faint fiush rose to the girl’s lovely face. 
‘The excitement of the moment had passed; 
she remembered now she was a stranger to 
this man, and could make no compact of 
friendship. . 

«‘ What I have done for youI would have 
done for any man. I must gonow. Good- 


I spoke to him 


bye, and be brave in the future.” 
She turned swiftly, and walked away. 
Tom Watson stood gazing after the 
gracefal figure till it was lost in the mist, and 
faded from his sight. The lovely face still 
lived before his eyes, the sweet, clear voice 





It seemed to him an 
angel’s form that had been with him, and had 
passed away. 

(To be continued.) 


rang in his ears. 








Eatinc AND Drinkina To tHE Drap.—A 
strange custom in the Valois, Switzerland, is 
to make a cheese when a child is born, which 
is left untouched during his lifetime, and is 
often cut into the first time at his funeral 
feast. A rich man stores up wine as well as 
cheese for his own funeral, and when that 
event takes J vp a goblet of this ‘‘ dead wine,” 
as it is called, is placed on the coffin, the 
mourners approach, take the goblet in their 
hands, touch the coffin with it, and drink the 
contents to a future meeting with their de- 
parted friend. 

Surraste Girts.—It is hard to decide just 
what gifts to bestow upon a friend. We spend 
priceless hours hesitating, and commonly 
choose the wrong thing, simply because we 
choose what we should prefer were we in the 

lace of the receiver. Jane’s tastes are florid. 

he would like a screaming sunset, or a set 
of red and yellow glass, or something else 
which she ‘eli “cheerful.” We feel that she 
is all wrong, and give her a Japanece jar, 
which she put on her mantel-shelves, and 
thanks us for, and will secretly think a sheer 
waste of money as long as they both shall live. 
Or we give to John the pretty plush-covered 
chair we have so long coveted for the parlour, 
and which will last the longer because he will 
never think of sitting in anything so fine and 
flimsy; while little Laura, who wanted a 
girl’s paper, gets a well-bound set of the 
“ Waverley Novels,” because they were a 
bargain, and she will grow up to them before 
you can turn round, and we hadn't one in the 
library. It is true, of course, and alas! how 
painfully evident it is that nobody is perfect in 
this world except the fashion-writers and the 
humorous a Such unheard-of 
wickedness and silliness as reveals itself to 
these two classes of writers is enough to make 
them all pessimists. In fact, it is only the 
sight of the really pretty things in the shops 
that keeps women from committing suicide, 
and only the cheerfulness generated by their 
own fun that keeps the men from murdering 
one another. 

An Invotcntary Fiirt.—It does not neces- 
sarily follow that a girl who flirts is either 
heartless or vain. She frequently does havoc 
without intending it. There is such a crea- 
ture as the unconscious flirt; young, impul- 
sive, and with little knowledge of the world. 
If she likes you she lets you see it very 
plainly. She does not love you, nor has it 
ever entered her head to marry you. Youare 
a man of the world, and at once, not under- 
standing the girl’s simple nature, you conclude 
she has either fallen in love with you or is a 
most consummate flirt. So she is a flirt, but 
one of the unconscious kind. Another uncon- 
scious flirt is the girl who wants to convert 

ou. She is so earnest, so pleading; her soft 
lies eyes look so tenderly into yours as she 


lays her hand upon your arm and urges her . 
cause, that, if your heart is free, it is in ' 


serious danger. A third variety of the un- 
conscious flirt is she who blushes and looks 
down when she meets you. She draws her 
hand from yours hurriedly. Her voice falters 
when she speaks to you, and if left alone with 
you by any chance she makes some excuse to 
get away. And yet you sometimes catch a 
tender expression in her eyes as she looks at 
you, that proves it is not dislike that causes 
avoidance. You draw your own conclusions, 
and are perhaps led to love the girl unawares. 
Then comes a proposal, followed by refusal, 
bitterness of heart, and disappointment; and 
for ever after you regard the girl as a flirt. 
The simple fact was, she had been told, or in 
some way led to believe, that you were in love 
with her. She liked you, but would not marry 
you, and henee her avoidance and the pity you 
mistook for love. 





' said, 


GLADYS LEIGH. 


—_—~— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Ir would be hard to decide Royal’s feelings 
that evening as he sat between the two women 
who for all time had influenced his life. Re- 
lieved he was beyond measure that he had not 
been deceived in his ideal that Gladys was all 
he had believed her—his true, pure love; but 
with the relief were largely mingled sorrow 
and remorse-—-sorrow that he was still divided 
by an impassable barrier from his darling, 
remorse that he should have so misjudged her 
that by his scorn and cruel contempt he 
a have added to the burden she had to 


r. 

And she loved him still; he knew it by the 
very tone of:her voice, the very look in her 
eyes. 

If only he were free, nothing would stand 
between him and happiness. 

He was unusually silent that evening. Mrs. 
Coniston thought he had a headache, because 
he sat as far removed as possible from the 
lamp with one hand shading his eyes. Royal 
might have answered he had a heartache; 
but that ailment not being recognised in 
fashionable society, he let Mrs, Coniston be- 
lieve her surmise correct, and thus escaped 
any comment on his silence and abstraction. 

Lady Barbara would not have felt flattered 
could she have guessed his thoughts. He was 
wondering whether an appsal to her feelings 
would bring about his release—wondering if 
he threw himself on her mercy and confessed 
that, though bound to her by solemn promise, 
he yet had learned to hold another woman 
dearer than life itself—would she let him ? 

The time passed on; Gladys went to bed. 
Mrs. Coniston, tired of the silence, rose to 
follow her. 

Bab seemed about to do the same, when 
Royal stopped her. Putting one hand upon 
her arm, he said, in a strange constrained 
tone, which showed nothing of his passionate 
eagerness,— 

‘*T want to talk to you, Barbara.’’ 

There are some women born prudes. Bab 
glanced at her aunt for permission before she 
condescended to award her lover the interview 
he craved. 

Mrs. Coniston smiled. 

, “Don’t sit up too long,” she said, plea- 
santly; ‘Lord Carew seems tired enough 
already.” 

She was gloved, by accident or design. She 
had closed the door ind her; the two who 
were to fill to each other the dearest and 
nearest of all earthly ties were left alone. 

For a little while neither spoke. Bab 
worked diligently away at her embroidery, 
and wondered what scheme was coming. At 
last Royal said, suddenly and irritably,— 

‘*Do put that work down and listen to 
me!” 

‘I was listening,” in an aggrieved tone. 

‘Put itdown. I want to talk to you.” 

‘* You said that before.” 

He drew his chair a little nearer hers. He 
looked straight into Barbara’s face; his mind 
was made up now. 

He would tell her something of what was 
in his mind, not all ; at all risks Gladys Leigh's 
name must not be mentioned. He held it so 
sacred he could not have spoken it to Bab. 

“* Has it ever occurred to you, Barbara,” he 
avely, ‘‘that neither you nor I are 
what is generally called in love?’’ 

Lady Barbara started. She had seen some- 
thing from the carriage window that after- 
noon; not much, but enough in connection 
with this strange speech to make her feel 
alarmed 


She thought of the Carew diamonds, of 
Arle Priory, and Mr. Brooks’s enormous 


wealth ; it seemed as if, after all, these good 


things might slip from her , and she 
roused herself to protect — =. 

‘* What do you mean, Carew?” 

She was making his hard task harder 
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Alas! if he expected pity orsympathy at Bar- 
bara Ainslis’s hands he was to be disappointed. 
That yoang lady's teaderness, like her cha- 
rity, bosan and ended at home—had bat one 
object —herself. 

“I mean,” he said, still with one hand 
pressed to his tenvples, and spewking slowly, 
almost as if he-had to pause to select his 
words, ‘I mean, do you think wehave suffi- 
cient affection for each other to make those 
vews we shull take next March a truth and 
reality ?’’ 

Lady Barbara shrugged her shoulders, 

** Do you doubt me?”’ 

“T doubt noone, I proposed to you; Bar- 
bara, believing the regard and admiration I 
had for you sufficient guarantee for our 
domestic happiness—that is some time 
We have bean mach separated since then 
Uatil I came here I don’t thiak wehave ever 
been thrown into close, daily intercourse, 
Barbara, after the experience of three weeks, 
do you believe that alife-longicompanionship 
with me will make you happy:?” 

*“* Why do you ask me?”’ 

** Becaus3 marriage is a life-long union, and 
if there is any doabt in your mind of-oar 
suitability to make eash other happy it would 
be batter t2-part now, even: at the eleventh 
hoar, than to run the risk of repenting a 
mist+ke when ‘too late! ”’ 

Lady Barbara-looked at him sharply. 

* Do you want to maurry’aayoneelse? Are 


you saying this as anu excuse for your own 


perfidy ?”’ 

His face flashed. He knew there was'some- 
thing of truth in her charge, but that the 
woman who was to be his wife should speak 
so coarsely hart his: sonsitiverdelicacy keen by. 

‘‘Tlam talking of the matter as coacerning 
o resolves and ourselves only,” hesaid,.ravely. 
‘*We have not a taste in common; our 
thoaghts, our feelings and opinions: are all 
different. [ask you, Barbara, what chance 
have we of happiness?” 

** You want to jilt me!” 

‘*T want-to consider your:happiness.” 

Lady Bab played with her wateh-chaimand 
gazed into. the fire. 

She did not love Royal, but she did love 
the title of Duchess of Hine and the good 
things that went with it. 

At best her father was a self-made man. 
Since he came into hisamushroom:trtle. hevhad 
spent money faster than he made:it. Of late 
everything he touched: had failed... There was 
a heavy mortgage over Saville Place, and=but 
for Mrs. Coniston’s property, which mmust 
come to them sume day, the Ladies Ainslie 
would have little to look ‘forward ‘to. 

Very soon her father's rain — it would 
amount to that — would get abroad; she 
would lose her prest'geas an heiress; she:was 
no longer in her first youth. Unless she: be- 
came Viscountess Carew there was every 
chance of her remaiming’ Lady Barbara 
Ainslie all her days. 

All this passed through her mind more 
swiftly than you can read it. She turned to 
her lover with a smile. 

‘** Lamy quite content, Royal.’’ 

He groaned; he:made one last appeal. 

‘Tam ready to marry yowcin March, Bar- 
bara. I will mske you my wife, anddo my 
best for your happiness, bat this truth you 
mrus$ kno.v—I shall never give you a husband's 
affection |” 

“‘ We are neither. of us romantic,” she said, 
calmly. 
ment answers much better than a romantic 
love affair !’”’ 

“And you are content to take my name 
knowing you have-not myiheart ?”’ 

“T am quite content. I suppose you say 
all this to me from a feeling of duty, Royal? 
You can’t really care for amyone else’? Your 
name has never been linked with any woman 
but mine? You have just had a-fit of scrupu- 
lousness ; well, you see it makes no difference 
tome. Now I think ‘I will goto bed.” 

He tonched her hand and bade her good- 
night, He held opem!the door as:she passed 





through it in her trailing, velvet robes, and 
then he sauk back upon a chair alone withihis 
misery. 

He had tried his last chance, and it had 
failed—he was bound hopelessly to the Lady 
Barbara. 

‘There is no help. for. it,” he muttered. 
“TI have spoilt my life. Just.as my uncle 
loved her mother I love Gladys! I may live 
fifty years, but her face will still. be in my 
heart. I would give my titleand fortune, my 
honours present and to. come,,.if I.could .only 
break my bonds and.claim darling !”’ 

He-had.turned-to go upstairs; what use in 
sitting up with his miserable thoughts for 
company ? 

He had reached the grand landing where 
the different corridors branched off when, to 
his amazement, Gladys Leigh came slowly 
towards him, a candlestick in her hand, her 
golden hair floating over her shoulders, her 


slender form wrapped in.a pale-blus dressing- | 


own. 

Royal uttered.an exclamation ; she did net 
seem tohear. him. He looked at her again, 
and though he had never in his life seen.a 
somnambulist, he knew almost by instinct she 
was walking in her sleep. 


An awfal terror took possession of him, ; 


terror for her, not for himself. 16. was: his 


Gladys, and it yet.seomed.a stranger. The! 


sweet eyes had a stolid stare—she moved.as 
one unconseious:of all around. 
Royal.resol ved to-follow her. 


feel there was trouble. in.store for her. Batfor 


the dread he had.of.leavingsher:alone inthis: ms ° 
strange, tranee-like state he would-have gone| ‘‘ Barbara!" and, oh! theanger in-his voice. 


to summon assistance, but.the-servante’ bed- 
rooms were at the-other extremity of the 
house—sven Mrs..Coniston was.at some.dis- 
tance. Lady Barbara’s apartment alone was 


tolerably near, bat he-could nob.bring himself!|'i2 -Sullen tone, 


to crave-her aid. 


she flung on Gladys: was one of mingled 
hatred, scorn, and contempt. 

“What does thisuamean? Perhaps-yeu wilt 
have the goodness:to explain: Miss Leigh. Of 
course Mrs. Oonisten: willdis miss:you from 
the-Park whenshe:hears-the tale-I have to tell. 
Still for Lord Cavew's sake would fain be- 
lieve there may be:some extenuating circum- 
stances.” 

One time:Gladys:tried to speak; in vain no 
words escaped her, 

Lord Carew turned.and confronted Barbara. 

“ The explanation is-vory'simple, Barbara. 
Coming upstairs I discovered Miss Leigh 
pacing the gallery. Oneglance, and:I knew'she 
was walking ia her-sleep; I fdllowed to: pre- 
vent-accidents.”’ 

‘“ You ought to havesummonedassistance.” 

“Toofer off.” 

** You-might have'come-to me:’”’ _ 

‘I feaved.to disturb you. I.aweke Miss 

Leigh teo .sutidenly; she 'was-alarmedas the 
strange surroundings amd cried out, That 
i| ery probably awoke you.’’ 
‘* Lchave never/been to sleep;’’ said. Barbara, 
ij coldly. “IT. had left my wateh-key’ on. the 
| mantelpieee and was. coming\im-search.of it 
when I heard the sound.of voices:’’ 

“And you listened?’’ eried Carew, 
haughtily. 

“ L listened, certainly. My duty to my aunt. 
|| required that I should.see what was.going on 
in, her house..at this, unseemly hour of the 


He could not!) Bight.” 
have borne to lose. sight of her, so sure did-he!} 


“ Well; you saw. Miss Leigh recover from 
|| -hertrance? ”’ 
|| ‘I don't believe she was im-a.trance,atall.”” 


** You. shall not dare to say..such cruel fulse-. 
hoods. In.my.presence you shall not defame 
the parest.woman: Heaven ever made.” 

“T saw her in your arms,” said Barbara, 
» ‘I heard you call her-darl- 
ing. Lord’ Carew, I know now what 


On and-on walked Gladys;.aeone- whoknew! made you so anxious about my happi- 


no fatigue, She-turned at last tothe-orange 
drawing:room, went in and:steod: loekiay,in- 
tently at-the satin-covered couch, where Royal 


himself generally sat during his tenanoy. of 4 
the apartment. She buried her facein the’ |’ 


cushions, and a-faint: sob-eseapedther: 

Royal thought she was: awake,-and osilled-on: 
her by name. 
danger of arousing a..sleep-walker suddenly, 


He had never heard-«efsthe! 


ness to-night. I understand.exactly every 
word of your conversation, I don’t share 
my husband with anyone, much. less the 
daughter.of a fraudulent’ bankrupt. You are 


She sailed from the room. Gladys turned 
to Royal with an imploring cry. 

e How could ‘she’! Oi! ‘how’ could’ she ?” 

“My darling, it’ washer witked-matice, her 


best: .cananent.intes. ho. knees le. teel. sundial cruel spite—no: one’ in -the whole-wertd- will 


some dreadful mistake, for. with. an. awfal 
shriek Glady's opened her eyas.and looked-ati 
him, 
fied to. death. by the. strangoness.of -her.sar- 
roundings. 

“Oh! what.is.it?” she.cried. 


happened 2?” 
“Nothing, my darling,” -smid- Reyal, 
hastily. ‘‘ You were only walking: im) your 


sleep, and I followed you lest any accident 
should ‘happen.”’ 

Poor Gladys. She put one hand toher head 
and felt the tangled mass of hair. SheJlooked 
at her dressing-gown and blushed a vivid 
crimson, Sheknew it allnow. Too weary'to 
sleep, a3 she thought, she had wrapped:her- 
self up and sat down ima low chair to think. 
Slamber: must have come upon her. unawares,} 
but why, ohi! -vhy, had‘she been suffered.to 
wander here of all places? and. why of all 


| people-had Royal found her ? 


“IT think a-quiet, friendly attach. © 


Her cheeks weve burning, her eyes fallvof 
shame and grief. She was trembling: frony 


head to foot. Royal flung one arm roundther |’ 


' as though to-protect her from all the-world, 


think as:she'dees:” 
But all the while he was conscious the-hady 


She was herself now, but almost terri- Barbara might-make a terrible story against 


his poor little love. He was thavkfal for his 
“freedom, but he would rather have purchased 


“Whathas! it by‘any other means 


‘“Go' to her,” said"Gladys. 
_ Why?” 
«Tell her the story agsin, tél her you had 
no thought of wronging her; go after’her and 
tell her, Royal, she must believe:you.” 
‘I don’t want her to.” 
‘Oh, think of the cruel things she said.”’ 
““My darling, I only want to remember 
three words of all'she spoke— you arefree,’” 
_- Gladys rose. * She-shoolr like an aspen leaf, 
‘but she waved away bis offered arm. ; 
“Oh! Royal, I would not have brought this 
upon you forwortis. Oh‘! I shall neverforgive 
: my me ‘ : 
P **Beeasy, sweetheart. I'am well content.” 
Her beantifal eyes were raised to his‘with 
an expression of ‘undying love'in their-velvet 
depths. 
a Swestheart)” said Royal Carew, “our 
troubles are ended: ‘Now very: soon*F shalt 


“My darling!” he ‘cried, **it is not your | claim you before the whole on 
fault. It is an accident that might have She*trembled. 
happened toanyone. No one:in all the world ‘* Kiss me, Royal.” 


could think a harsh thought of yeu.” 
—— is os nee of this?” a 
he door ha n flung y 
Lady Barbara-stood by naan hoorvaliied 
robes looking askance at the blue dressing. 
gown, still with her jewels:on neck and arms; 
still with flowers nestlinginher hair.. My Lady 


Barbara was in complete toilet, The glance }: 


He berit ad’ kissed ‘her; half-wondering at 
the request—it was so unlikehis shy Gladys. 

‘* Say Heaven’ bless you.” 

“ Heaven bless you, Gladys, now:and ever.” 

And so they parted, and ‘there was: little 
sleep for either that:night, 
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GHAPTER XI. 

Tur next day was bright and clear. Sitting 
before her toilet table in the wintersunshine, 
her-maid’s skilfal hands busy with her tresses, 
the Lady Barbara had ample-time-to refleet 
over last night’s'events- and: her shase. of 
them. 

Morning had brought cooler jadgment ; 
morning; had, breught the. recollection of 
those details of her father’s affairs not yet 
thought reguettally. of the Priory, of. the 
th t regretfull: e Priory, @ 
Carew: jewels, and, above all, the strawberry 
leaves that wonld have one day encircled 
her brow. Of course Royal had sinned 
against her, but no doubt that minx led him 
on. If Gladys Leigh were safely banished 
from Springfield, and Royal remained there 
under her own watchful espionage, she did not 
think last night's incident would trouble her 
so very much. No, she had,been too precipi- 
tate, 

Perhaps after all it was not.too late to make 
her.peace with him. She would be down early 
and speak to him before he had an opportunity 
of telling anyone.of their rupture. After all, 
he.-could not really mean to marry a poor de- 
pendentdike Gladys, whom he had not known 
a month. With eare and patience he might 
be brought. back to; his old allegiance. even 
now. 

She was unusually hard to please in her 
toiletthat morning. Her maid brought half. 
a-dozen dresses only to take them away. At 
last she-decidéd on a navy blue tailor-made 
costume, which set off'every line of Barbara’s 
well-made figure. Bab thought on the whole 
she was-a success. The early morning light 
never suited her—itwas apttomake her com- 
plexion look sallow, and her nose too sharp. 
Stillsshe must see Royal alone, and so she 
went > eee a good hour before the gong 


sounded. 

Stte found him in the library reading a 
volume of Punch with no very great attention. 

‘‘ Good morning, Carew.” 

He held out-his-hand at once. 

‘Good morning, Lady Barbara.’’ 

‘Very cold, isn’t it?” 

“Very.” 

“Thave quite recovered from last night’s 
alarm, It was very foolish of me. to be so 
frightened, wasn't it?” 

“Many é are alarmed at the sight of 
a sleepwalker, I believe.’’ 

She looked at him steadily. Why wouldn't 
he understand what she wanted to say and 
helpher out? He was quite as troublesome:as 
she had been to him the evening before. 

“T mean it was foolish of me'to bealarmed: 
at seeing Miss Leigh alone with you. Of 
course ‘you'were only showing her common 
compassion, #8 you would have done had she 
been a housemaid.” 

“Miss Leigh is not much: like a house- 
maid.” 

“ And T've been thinking there reatly is’ no 
occasion to trouble Aunt Penelope about the 
affair: It‘will be a warning to Miss Leigh 
not ‘to go wandering about in her sleep again ; 
and‘as for you and me there is no need to-tell 
Aunty of our little quarrel, since we have made 
it'up so pleasantly, and'things are just as they 
used to be between usi” 

al turned and:faced her: 

‘* T shall-tell’ Mrs. Conistoneverything, Lady 
Barbara,’"he said, gravely; “as your tem- 
porary guardian I owe it to her to explain to 
her to the best of my power the rupture of 
our engagement.” ; 

“The rapture? Why, I thought we had 
adjusted our little difference so pleasantly? ” 

“You words ‘last night I could never 
forgive. could never marry any woman 
capable of imputing such conduct to me as 
that you accused’me of. You broke our en- 
— last night; and°I accept my free- 

She turned on him then, a malicious sneer 
m ‘You jit f he sake of Gladys 

“You jilé me for the sake o: 

Leigh.” j 





‘‘ I will trouble you: not.to:take that young 
lady’s name upon your lips.’’ 

“Perhaps you think.me.unworthy to speak 
it.?”’ she said, mockingly, 

‘*Tf. you. will. have the plain, truth—I do.” 

He. was but adding fuel to. her wrath. 

‘At least, you. cam never. marry her.” 

“Why not?’ If. l.married her to-morrow I 
could.do you no wreng.. Oar rupture, remem- 
ber, was of your seeking, not of miune."’ 

“ You will never dare.tomarsy her. I,shall 
make her name.such a byword of reproach 
that-even you. in. your mad infatuation will 
shri from making her Lady Cazew.” 

‘You. threaten what is beyond you, Lady 
Barbara. As it happens, the fact of Miss 
Leigh being..a sleepwalker is a known fact. 
It was told me long ago by one of the old 
servants af.Arle Priory. It was told me 
again this, morning by the butler's wife, an 
old and valued: retainer of your aunt's. All 
that you attempt to injure Miss Leigh will 
recoil upon yourself.’ 

rbara was furious, 

“ You have treated me.abominably |” 

“ T think nat.” 

“Yon; preposed. to. me without having a 
spark of love for me.” 

‘* You told me repeatedly you did not be- 
lieve.in love—at. least, youjoined me in my 

inable behaviour. If I. proposed you 
accepted.” 

‘You wanted my money.” 

“DidI? And yet I was trae to yon after I 
becamea millionaire, after Lord Saville told 
me in the. plainest possible language that, 
considering my large wealth, he should divide 
the sum ulready promised as your dowry 
among your sisters.” 

‘* And you taunt me with my poverty!” 

“T taunt you with nothing; I ouly wish to 
defend myself from the charge of being a 
fortune-hunter. I am ready to study your 
interests and wishes as far as possible. Our 
rupture must be announced at once. I shall 
tell my parents you were not satisfied with 
my conduct, and dismissed me. I am ready 
to bear all the blame of breaking off our en- 
gagement.”’ > 

“ You shall never marry Gladys Leigh!” 
retorted Lady Barbara, hissing the words be- 
tween her clenched teeth. ‘1 will never let 
that child be Lady Carew! If it takes every 
fenlty I possessI will part you!” 

“Never!” he'said; confidently. 

“T tell you yes!” 

It: was a relief to Royal, whatever it-may 
have been to Barbara, to hear the gong sound. 
The two who yesterday were lovers went to 
the breakfast-room in perfect silence. 

Gladys Leigh was not there. That was no 

risa to Royal. The:moment he was down 
he had gone to the old: housekeeper‘and con- 
fided to her Miss Leigh’s attack of somnambu- 
lism. 

‘Mrs. Simmonds eaid-she would take care not 
to have'the young lady called. Mrs. Coniston 
would excuse her coming down late, and she 
would carry her some breakfast with her own 
hands. 

Mrs. Coniston was'a very sharp-eyed old 
lady. Even as her niece and Royal entered 
she felt there must'be something amies. 

She shook Lord Carew warmly by the 
hand 


“T fear your headache has not left-you; you 
are looking positively ill.” 

‘*T must confess to a sleepless ‘night. Dear 
Mrs. Coniston, I find myself obliged to return 
to town by an early train'this morning. Will 
you favour me with a few moments of private 
conversation before I leave?’”’ 

‘Certainly. I hope you have had no bad 
news, Lord Carew—from home, I mean?” 

“ None, I thank: you.”’ 

“Barbara, will you pour out the coffee? 
Miss Leigh is*not coming down till after 
breakfast, Simonds’ says she had a bad 
night.” 

‘‘ She deserved one,” said Barbara, sharply. 

Now; Mrs. Coniston, though she saw clearly 
there wasomething wrong between the lovers, 





did not connect Gladys with their disputes, 
and she pursued the subject of Miss Leigh 
because she:deemed ita. harmiess one, and was 
really .at.a-loss for conversation. 

* You are too hard.on Miss Leigh, Barbara. 
The child. is:a good little thing.” 

‘*T hate her!” 

Mrs, Conisten sighed. 

* My dear, you hate so many people! 
Gladys has never injured you.” 

‘* Hasn't she?” and Barbara set, down the 
coffee: pot with a bang, and flounced: out of 
the room. 

Pdor Mrs. Coniston looked helplessly at 
Lord.Carew. 

“ What does it all mean?” 

‘Tl am waiting to-tell you, if you have 
finished breakfast. Shall we go to the 
library ?” 

She rose at: onee and led the way. She 
turned the key in the lock after they had en- 
tered, sat down at the carved oaken table, and 
pointed to a chair opposite her own. 

Lord Carew took it. 

‘‘ Mrs. Coniston,’ he begam, quietly, ‘I 
fear you will withdraw your friendship when 
you hear that.I am before you as a discarded 
suitor.” 

“ Discarded ?”’ 

‘* Lady Barbara: has broken off her engage- 
ment.” 

‘“‘But why? Lord Carew, there is some 
mystery in this. I would never have believed 
it ” 


“Did: you ever believe your niece loved 
me?” 

‘‘ Barbara is not. my own niece. The tie 
between her and my husband’s family is of 
mere connection, not of blood; but sheis the 
only link I have with those who are dead and 
gone. I have borne with Bab patiently for 
that.”’ 

“Did you ever think she loved me?” 

‘“‘T don’t think she is capable of real 
love.” 

se Then——’”’ 

‘‘ But forgive me,” interposed the old lady 
“‘T must be just to Barbara. Had she loved 
you, the half-hearted affection you showed 
her would have been a positive torture.” 

“May I tell you my story, Mrs. Conis- 
ton?” 

She assented, and he told her his tale just 
as it-has been told to you. 

He kept nothing back; he told her he had 
believed he should go all his life without feel- 
ing.any affection than that he had for Bab ; 
he told of his romantic wisit to the Priory. 

“That was the mistake,” said the shrewd 
old lady. ‘‘ You had seen her mother’s pic- 
ture; you knew Lady Violet’s child’ must be 
beautiful; you ought never to have exposed 
yourself to temptation.” 

But when he went on, and she heard of the 
drama enacted beneath her own roof; when 
she knew why two members of her circle 
had been so quiet and absent the evening be- 
fore, the tears stood in her eyes. 

“Poor child! I know when she bid me 
good-night I thought I had never seen any 
face so sad. Poor little Gladys! whatever 
Barbara says, Lord Carew, I say no wrong 
was-done to her. You and Gladys were the 

erers.” 

“ T have not finished.” 

And he went on to tell of that scene in the 
orange drawing-room. 

Mrs. Coniston’s tears flowed fast and thick; 
her withered cheeks blushed with very shame 
for the part her niece had played. 

“Lord Carew,” she said, feelingly, “I 
think that Lady Barbara placed a cruel inter- 
terpretation on your conduct); but I cannot 
pity you. It seems tome she has given you 
whats you most desired. By breaking her en- 
gagement she has given you the freedom you 
could not honourably seek.” 

‘But Gladys——. Mrs. Coniston, if Lady 
Barbara carries out her cruel threat, if she 
really causes my darling to be done to death 
by slanderous tongues, what then?” 

“Trust me,” said Mrs, Coniston, ‘I am 
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an old woman, I shall never be ‘my lady, 
but my word has more weight than any stories 
circulated by such new titles as the Ainslies 
claim. I always liked Gladys. Do you know, 
long years ago, I was engaged to her grand- 
father? Leave Miss Leigh’s fair fame to me, 
Lord Carew. I will defend it, if needs be, as 
though she were my own child.” 

‘“How good you are! How different to 
Barbara !”’ 

Mrs. Coniston smiled. 

‘‘ Barbara is like her mother. I had a letter 
from Lady Saville to-day. She and the Earl 
have returned rather abruptly from their 
foreign tour. She hints she would like to 
spend Christmas here; but, under the circum- 
stances, I shall not give the invitation. I 
mean to take Barbara to London, and place 
her in her mother’s charge at once.” 

_“‘And you will write to me, Mrs. Coniston ? 
You won’t give me up? Remember, I am 
leaving in your hands the dearest treasure of 
my life!” i 
_ “I won't give you up; but, inhospitable as 
it sounds, you must leave here. I should ad- 
vise you to travel a little until all this has 
blown over, and then you can come back. I 
promise you shall find her with me, and Iam 
a@ woman of my word.” 

Royal had something yet to ask. 

‘* You will let me see her?” 

‘* Whom?” 

‘* Gladys.” 

Mrs. Coniston shook her head. 

“Think of all we have gone through,” 
pleaded Royal. ‘‘ Let me just see her for five 
minutes, Mrs. Coniston, just to tell her I am 
free ?”’ 

“ And that you want her to take you into 
bondage!’ 

“« Aye, the bondage of love! Mrs. Coniston, 
I shall take your advice, and go abroad; but 
you can’t refuse me a sight of my darling 
first?” 

Mrs. Coniston seemed gaite changed from 
her usual demure, stately self, a breath of her 
own youth had come back to her in listening to 
the young lover's c nfidences. She rose and 
rang the bell. 

‘ Simmonds,” she said to the butler, ‘‘ ask 
your wife to tell Miss Leigh I want her here. 
She will be resting in her own room.” 

It seemed a long time to Royal before the 
door opened. He looked up expecting to see 
his darling’s face; but the arrival was only 
Mrs, Simmonds. 

‘‘Miss Leigh is not in her own room, 
madam.” 

‘* Well, find her, and send her here.” 

‘TI can’t, madam.” 

* What do you mean? Speak out!” 

‘*I went up a quarter of an hour ago with 
a nice littl breakfast,’ explained Mrs. Sim- 


monds, “but I found no trace of the young | 


lady. I sent James to look if she had gone 
into the grounds—Miss Gladys was a rare one 
for a morning walk; but he’s come back now, 
saying he can't find her.” 

‘She has gone farther than usual,” said 
Mrs. Coniston, in the tone people always use 
when they want to persuade not only their 
listeners but themselves. ° 

‘‘] thought so too, madam, until I came 


upon this,” and Simmonds exhibited a little , 


note addressed to Mrs. Coniston. “I found 
it on her dressing-table, and the moment I set 
eyes on it I knew my poor young lady was 
gone.” 

The note was very short and very simple ; 
but it brought the tears into Mrs. Coniston’s 
eyes. 


“You have been very kind to me,” wrote ’ 
Gladys, ‘‘and I thank you from my heart. ! 
You will hear cruel things of me; but, indeed, , 


they are not true. I never wronged Lady 
Barbara—I never tried to steal her lover from 
her. I hope she may be happy with him, I 
shall ever pray for—— ” 

The note broke off here. There had been a 
few more words, but these had been hurriedly 
torn off. There was not the slightest clue to 


cleven ; if she had left at daybreak she would 
have had several hours start. 

Mrs. Simmonds sobbed audibly. 

‘“‘Her life was just a misery to her,’’ she 
said, forgetting all fear of her mistress in,her 
grief. ‘‘Lady Barbara made her days one 
long torment, and so it’s not surprising. She 
’ conldn’t bear it any longer. rt she’s taken 
her own life, my pretty! the sin’ll not lay at 
her own door.” 

** Hush!” said Carew, brokenly. ‘ Don't 
suggest such horrible thoughts.” 

‘* But where can she be?” cried Mrs. £oni- 
ston. ‘I know she had no money; I was 
going to give her a cheque only this morning. 
I think she had no friends.” 

‘She had the Nortons,” said Royal, seized 
with a sudden hope. 

**T will send to the Abbey and inquire.”’ 

‘*T will go,” answered Royal. “ Yes, Mrs. 
Coniston ; indeed, I had rather. I cannot 
bear to sit down with folded hands while such 
a mystery rests on her fate.” 

‘*Good heavens!’ he thought, as he rode 
along on the fleetest horse in the Springfield 
stables, ‘‘ was it only yesterday he had seen 
Gladys at Lord Norton’s side, and believed in 
his jealous despair they were lovers?” 

It was twelve o’clock when he reached the 
Abbey. Lord Norton, watching him from a 
window, came into the hall to meet him, and 
wrung his hand. 

“I am delighted to see you, Carew; I really 
thought you meant to cut us; but you are 
doubly welcome now.” 

Carew looked at him with troubled eyes. 

‘*What’s wrong?" cried Gerald. ‘ You 
look beside yourself. Has anything happened 
at the Park?” 

‘‘Miss Leigh is lost. Oh, Norton! is she 
here? Tell me quickly. This was our last 
hope.” 

It was Gerald’s turn to look troubled now. 

‘‘ She was here only yesterday ; but——” 

“I know. She reached the Park in safety ; 
| she sleyt there last night, and now she is 
i lost.” 

** Nonsense! she can’t be lost. Besides,” 
and his voice grew stern, ‘‘ what right has 
Lady Barbara’s betrothed to be so anxious 
about another?” j 

‘* You don’t understand. I loved her. Bar- 
bara discovered it, and threatened her with 
cruel taunts. That was last night; this 
morning she is gone,”’ ; 

The two men rode together to Town’s End, 
and made all possible inquiries at the railway 
station. A ray of hope came to Carew’s 
heart at last. 

Yes, they remembered the young lady per- 
fectly. She left by the first train, was due in 
Birmingham a little before nine. 

Carew left Lord Norton to carry this news 
| to the Park; he himself pushed on to Bir- 
mingham. Even at that bustling station he 
managed to get a hearing. and found that 
Gladys had taken a ticket for London. 

He felt easier then. No doubt she had gone 
to Lilian Adair. No doubt he should find her 
tenderly cared for at the Vicarage. 

Bat he must be sure of it; he could not 
sleep that night in uncertainty of her fate. 
It was late now, but still he pushed on his 
way. Tired and, in spite of himself, a stran 
fear at his heart, at last he presented himeclt 
before the hospitable gate of the Vicarage. 

His mind misgave him. It was only eight 
’ o'clock, but the house was in perfect darkness. 
' He rang again and again, but no answer came. 
At last a decent labouring man passing by 
called out,— 

‘* It's no use your ringing, sir. The house 
is all shat up, and the family away.” 
| ‘Is there no one in charge? ” 
| _“No one, sir. They’re at some seaside 

place. I don’t rightly know where.” 
‘**Couldn’t you remember ?” 
i “I wish I could, sir. There was a young 
lady here to-day, and she asked me just the 
same question, and I cracked my brains then 











where Gladys had gone, It was now past tothink. Her mind was just set on finding 





Miss Adair or Mrs. Carr, and the tears came 
into her pretty eyes when I couldn’t tell her.” 

‘* What was she like?” 

‘A little childish-looking thing, sir, with 
big blue eyes. She had a black frock, and 
seemed in some trouble like. I know I 
thought so.” 

‘* Where did she go?” 

* Back to London, sir, I’m pretty sure, be- 
cause she asked my wife to let her rest a bit 
till it was time to walk to the station.’’ 

Back to London, back as fast as train could 
carry him. Another ie pe og 5 of 
porters, another liberal douceur, and he knew 
all they could tell him. 


The little figure he sought, the little 
creature who reigned in his heart, had come 
back to Victoria at six o’clock on that bleak 
December evening. 

She had gone into the refreshment-room 
and ordered a roll and coffee. She drank the 
coffee, the food she could not touch. She had 
sat there quietly for some time, then when the 
attendant looked round she was gone—no one 
had noticed her going. 

The booking-clerks were sure they had de- 
livered her no ticket, she had made no in- 
quiries about trains of the porters. From the 
moment of the ordering the roll and coffee 
nothing was known of her. She had just 
disappeared. 

Royal spent a long time in asking questions. 
He returned to the charge next day, with 
lavish offers of reward; but he gained no 
single jot of further information. She had 
been there, and she was gone. Half-a-dozen 
people remembed seeing her, not one had 
noticed her departure. e clue failed, and 
could not be refound. 

Royal at last went back to Goringhels Park 
to carry to Mrs. Coniston the melancholy 
result of his search. The fate of Gladys 
Leigh seemed disposed of in this one word— 


lost ! 
(To be continued.) 








Haprrvess is the result of harmony between 
our wants as creatures and -the world with- 
out; peace is the harmony between us as 
spiritual beings and the Father of our spirits. 

he one is as changeable as the objects or 
circumstances on which it for the moment 
relies; the other is as unchangeable as the God 
on whom it eternally rests. 


Roman Reservorns.—The one thing Aden 
has toshow the tourist is its famous tanks, 
writes an Eastern traveller. These are 
scooped out of hills standing a little above 
the town. They are natural excavations, 
nature having been but slightly assisted by 
art. There isa series of four or five tanks, 
yawning caldrons, each one capable of holding 
thousands of gallons of water if it could only 
get it. That is, however, the drawback. The 
tanks are quite empty now, as they always 
are, except for a short period after unusually 
heavyrains. They are no use for the purpose 
for which it is naturally supposed they were 
constructed, that of sapplying Aden with 
water. When the rains do come after the 
long drought, they bring down tons of mud, 
the washings of the dusty hills, and it would 
take a year, with a constant supply of fresh 
and cleaner water, before the could be 
used for domestic purposes. But the govern- 
ment, whose property the tanks are, manages 
to turn them to commercial account, These 
washings of the hills are full of manurial 
properties, for which the agriculturists for 
miles around compete. Last year the dirty 
water sold for eight hundred and went 
to irrigate a thirsty land. As te the origin 
of these colossal reservoirs, it is lost in remote 
antiquity. The generally accepted theory is 
that they were made by the Romans, who 


once had a settlement here. They were acci- 
dentally discovered some years ago, and the 
rubbish with which they had been gradually 
filled was cleared away at the expense of the 
government, 
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Waar we call the sterner virtue alone cannot 
make a good character. The man of integrity 
who is cold, or hard, or unamiable, is as far 
from moral goodness as he is from moral 
beauty. He who prides himself on being 
righteous and forgets to be kind is not truly 
righteous. We cannot analyse character and 
parcel out some of it to constitute moral 
goodness and o to form moral beauty. 
Each is wrapped up in each, and only together 
can either maintain a healthy life. 

Wauuz the head needs the heart to give 
warmth and vitality to its ideas, the heart 
equally needs the head to give wisdom, calm- 
ness, order, and strength to direct its impulses 
and embody its desires. Feeling without 
knowledge is like a ship without a rudder, or 
a horse without a bridl e. Unintelligent emo- 
tions may carry us into all kinds of excesses, 
and their unrestrained ebb and flow render all 
steady growth impossible. The stronger and 
the more intense they are, the more urgently 
do they need the guidance of clear thought, a 
well-informed mind, and a strong will. 


Most men have had occasion to remark how 
easy it seems to be to solicitors in large prac- 
tice, or statesmen upon whom the fate of a 
nation a to indite well-considered 
letters and send them off—without an extra 
stamp—by the return post. The fact is that 
the supply of spare time a man can command 
depends not se much upon the hours he 
employs as upon those he wastes. The defer- 
ring of work that has to be done to the last 
possible minute, the putting off till to-morrow 
that which might done to-day, means 
nothing else than using up one’s supply of 
leisure before it is fairly earned, leaving space 
only for a spell of hammer-and-tongs labour, 
which it will not do to interrupt at any 
price. 

Tam SHors.—An old story this, you say, 
but worth pe wpe for all that. An eminent 
physician attention to the fact that 
while as a rule ladies who go ont shopping are 
all begees clad, many in sealskin and plush 
ulsters sacks, few of them have suitable 
foot gear. It is almost invariable that 
women with vy in garments wear 
thin morocco or thin leather shoes, with soles 
like wafers. He says, ‘‘ We are called on every 
day to treat cases of pneumonia and severe at- 
tacks of lung troubles and colds, which are 
traceable directly to the foolish and fatal 
habit of wearing thin foot coverings. Women 
are vain of their feet, and will not don com- 
fortable calfskins or thick soles. Neither will 
they wear rubbers, except in wet weather, and 
then not always. The pavements are terrible 

for women to walk without suitable 

oot gear. They are calculated to send a chill 

all over the body, and then, with their present 

habits in this regard, ladies wonder why they 

are so often afflicted. The reason is very 
simple,” 

Annvat Frowers.—As a general aes 
plants for garden display are unsatisfactory 
unless by one who is skilled in 
gardening, and who has an abundance of time 
to devote to their culturé. Some of the 
common and long-tried annuals give more 
satisfaction for the amount of labour invested 
than other plants. A lady thus describes her 
= ~ —, :— There ae a pink, 
w ue and royal purple ; phloxes of every 
shade, from dazzling scarlet | sor to white ; 

rtulacas, little salamanders, of brilliant 

ues, a8 double as little roses ; pinks in white 
and cardinal ; petunias run up the 
trellis work in the centre, and, as the bed is a 
round one, nod knowingly in all directions. 
The pansies, dear little faces, are next my 
window, and are all named for friends to 
whom I talk when I am lonely. This little 
bed of annuals is less trouble and a source cf 
more to me than all my aristo- 
cratic hot-house plants put together. They 
require no petting or coaxing. I have only to 
dig up the earth in the spring, so as to have 
it soft and loose, fill it up and enrich it, then 
sow the seed where I want them to stand.” 





GROWING OLD TOGETHER. 


Au, yes, we’re growing old, my friend, 
We've long since passed our prime. 

The hoar-frost lies upon our heads, 
Spread by the hand of Time. 

Or forms are bending to the blast, 
Like oaks in wintry weather. 

For we are growing old, my friend— 
We're growing old together. 


We had our heyday long ago— 
How memory paints the view ! 
Our share of trials we have had, 
Oar share of blessings too. 
For life is but a chequered scene 
Of fair and cloudy weather, 
And we are growing old, my friend— 
We're growing old together. 


We've watched the misty sun arise 
Beyond the Alps’ white crest ; 

We've seen the soft moon anchored on 
The fair Pacific’s breast. 

Life’s joys and sorrows we have shared, 
And braved its stormy weather, 

And now we're growing old, my friend— 
We're growing old together. 


But youth is like a troubled sea, 
Beset with many a snare, 
And many a gallant bark is wrecked 
Amid the breakers there. 
So put your faithful hand in mine, 
My friend, and tell me whether 
You are not glad we're growing old— 
Yes, growing old together ! 
H. W. C. 








FORTUNES. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Arrer seeing Miss Emmeline De Courcy 
into her carriage Eric walked up Regent-street 
thinking over what he had just heard. The 
plaid of which his little frock was made, and 
which was of an extremely uncommon pattern, 
was the tartan of the Earl of Westlynn’s 
family ! 

The coincidence—if indeed it was nothing 
more—was a sufficiently strange one, and, 
taken in conjunction with the events that had 
preceded it, he was inclined to attach more 
importance to it than the mere fact itself 
might have warranted him in doing. He felt 
he must go home, and think it all over before 
he could come to any conclusion, and just as 
he made this resolve he found himself face to 
face with Colquhon. 

‘** Come and lunch with me,” exclaimed the 
latter, with whom Eric was a great_favouirte. 
‘*I was just going home, and [ shall be de- 
lighted to have a companion.” 

Eric’s first impulse was to refuse, but on 
second thoughts he accepted the invitation, 
having determined t2 confide in Colquhon, 
who, in addition to being a thoroughly 
practical man of the world, might also be in a 

ition to afford him considerable assistance. 

he two men, therefore, walked along Piccadilly 

together, and after they had discussed the 

tempting little repast provided, and each 

lighted a cigar, Verrall planged into the sub- 
ject that occupied his thoughts. 

‘* Colquhon, I am about to bother you with 
my private affairs. I have no right to do so, 
except that I know you are kindly enough to 
help anyone if you have the chance.” 

‘*I don’t know about anyone,” responded his 
companion, drily, ‘‘ but, as regards yourself, I 
certainly am both ready and willing—nay, 
more, I shall be very glad of the opportunity 
of repaying the debt of gratitude I owe you, 
for your kindness to poor Jack.” 

‘** Don’t mention that!” interrupted Verrall, 
hastily ; ‘‘ one must be a brute, indeed, if one 
can’t Soy a sick comrade! Now, as regards 
my own story, I will tell it you as shortly as 
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I can, and then please give me your opinion 
and advice.” 

Colquhon listened to the narration atten- 
tively, but with some surprise, for although 
he had been aware that Verrall had risen from 
the ranks to his present position, he had never 
imagined there existed any romance in his 
history. He was a clear-headed man, who 
when young had been called to the bar, but 
had never practised in consequence of inherit- 
ing a considerable fortune directly afterwards ; 
still his former legal experience often stood 
him in good stead now. 

‘“*It is evident that you have excited a good 
dealof interest in Lady Hawksley, and she is 
the sort of woman who would be likely to have 
a motive for anything she did,” he observed 
thoughtfully, on the conclusion of the recital. 
‘*T have no doubt it was she who came intc 
your room on the night of your arrival at 
Dering Court, and she had evidently some 
powerful reason in wishing to get you out of 
the way. If you had simply the fact of your 
little frock being composed of the Castleton 
tartan alone, I should at once say the circum- 
stance was simply a coincidence—extraordi- 
nary if you will—but no more extraordinary 
than a dozen others that are of everyday oc- 
currence. Having regard to Lady Hawksley's 
desire to possess herself of the garment, how- 
ever, I am inclined to believe it to be some- 
thing more than a coincidence. But be quiet 
for awhile, and let me think.” 

For nearly half-an-hour the two men sat 
opposite each other in complete silence, 
Colquhon’s brows contracting together while 
he meditated. At the end of that time he 
threw his cigar into the fire, and spoke 
abruptly, and with some energy. 

‘‘Take my advice, Verrall, and let the whoia 
matter rest ! You will do no good by pursuing 
it.” 

Eric looked at him intently. 

‘*You have evidently come to a conclasion 
on what I have told you?” he observed. 

** Yes,”’ the other grudgingly admitted. ‘I 
have come to a conclusion, and it is for that 
reason I recommend you to Ict the thing slide.” 

“Still, you think that by working on the 
clue just given me I could discover the secret 
of my birth ?’’ 

“T co.” 

‘*And you also think that the truth would 
be unpleasant’ when it came out?” 

“That is so, and such being the case I 
advise you to let sleeping dogs lie.” 

Eric considered for a few moments. 

‘* Would you mind telling me your theory ?” 
he asked, at length. 

“To tell you that would be useless if—as I 
hope you will—yeu take my advice. Briefly 
otahed, the case resolves itself into this. You 
have made a name for yourself; you will 
probably add to the honours already won, and 
you are accepted by society on your own 
merits—in a word, you are in a position to dis- 
pence with ancestors. Following up the clue 
now in your possession means a waste of 
time and money, and—in all probability—a 
result that will bitterly disappoint your ex- 
pectations. It is for you to choose which 
course you will pursue.” 

‘I have chosen!” exclaimed the young 
man. ‘ However bitter the truth may be, I 
should feel better satisfied by knowing it, and 
therefore I beg you will tell me, without re- 
serve, your ideas on the subject.” 

“ Very well, since you wish it Tobey. My 
opinion then, is, that you are the son of Flora 
Graham and the Earl of Westlynn.” 

Eric was partly prepared for this declara- 
tion, and yet when it was put into words it 
made him wince, and grow pale. 

“And” (his voice was not quite so steady 
as usual) ‘you also think that my parents 
were not married?” 

‘‘T am afraid I should not be justified in 
saying I thought they were.” 

errall leaned his head on his hand, ands3 

his teeth firmly together. He was strong, both 

mentally and physically, but he could not hide 
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his humiliation at the heritage of shame which 
his parents had bequeathed to him. 

“How do you think your opinion can ‘be 
substantiated ?”’ was his next question. 

‘‘By searching inquiries. The first thing 
will. be to trace the career of Flora Graham 
after she left the stage.” 

“And do you think that canbe done ?”’ 

“* Certainly.” , 

«Remember, more than twenty years have 
elapsed ?’’ 

*“*I do remember it, but although many 
shanges ‘may, and do, occar im twenty years, 
they are not sufficient to sweep away wll traces 
of a woman so well known as Miss G 6 
I ‘happen to recollect. the address of the last 
lodgings she occupied in London,.and, if you 
like, I will go there.and aseertain if the -pre- 
sent proprietor of the house ‘knows anything 
about her.’’ 

““Thanks very much. When will yougo?” 

‘Immediately, and if you like you may 
come with me.”’ 

Verrall experssed his willingness, upon which 
the two mer. went out, and got into a hansom, 
Colquhon telling the driver to take then to 
No. 3, —— Terrace, St. John’s-wood. 

After some little time the cab drew up in 
front of a large, and rather pretty house built 
of red brick, and upon Colquhon ringing the 
dell a neat-looking parlour maid opened the 
door. He requested to see the mistress of the 
house, and the maid thereupon ushered the 
two gentlemen into a drawing-room where they 
were presently joined by a stout, middle-aged 
lady, with short ringlets on each side of her 
face, a pince-nez on her nose, and a hybrid 
sort of apparel, consisting of a garment known 
as a “divided skirt,” a man's shirt-front, 
collar and necktie. 

‘You are from the New Confucius Society, 
are you not ?”’ she exclaimed, with much volu- 
bility. “I am sorry to say I have not quite 
finished my article, but you shall have it 
early to-morrow morning, without fail.” 

“I am afraid we cannot claim the honour 


6! belonging to such a learned society,” said | 


Colquhon, bowing low. “ We are simply tres- 
passing on your kindness and courtesy, in the 
hopes of hearing something of a lady who 
formerly lived in this house. Would you 
kindly tell how long you have resided here?” 

Miss Tomlinson looked disappointed ; not 
to belong to the Confucian Society meant, in 
her estimation, to be outside the pale of 
civilizaticn. 

‘*T have lived here fifteen years,” she said, 
in ® much less eager voice; “ but the tenant 
vefore me had been in the house’a good deal 
longer. Her nume was Rawlings, and she used 
to let apartments.” 

** Yes,” said Colquhon, “I used to know 


her. Can you tell me if she isalive, and where 


she lives now?” 

“She is alive, I know, but I haven't the 
faintest idea of where she lives. My cook can 
tell.you,”’ she added, as an afterthought, * for 
she lived with Mrs. Rawlins for some time. 
Shall I-send her to you?” 

‘Thank you, if you will be so kind.” 


sently the cook came in—a fat, rosy-cheeked 
woman of five-and-forty, who rolled her bare 
arms up in her apron, and whose broad’ face 
expressed great astonishment at being sum- 
moned into the presence of the two gentle- 
men. 

Colquhon immediately put her at, her ease, 
and asked her it she remembered Miss 
Graham. 

‘* Yes, that Ido, sir!’’ she. exclaimed, en- 
thusiasticully. ‘She was the beautifallest 
young lady J ever set eyes on, so I'm not likely 
to forget her. Do you know anything about 
her, sir? I've often wondered what became of 
her.” 

“ That is exactly what we are trying to 
find out, and we have come to you to see if 
you can help us in any way.” 

“I'm afraid I can’t, for I have never heard 
of her since she left this house.” 


A me 





‘‘No, but you. may, have an ideaasto where 
she went from here.” 

The woman shook her head doubtfally. 

‘‘ Have you.any scrap.of paper—any letter, 
- anything belonging to her?” .asked.Golqu- 

on. 

“No, the only thing .L.have iaan..old-map 
that she left: behind—threw into the waste- 
paper basket, because. it was torn-andmessed. 
I kept it because, Lliked her, and. was, glad to 
have something that. belonged.to-her.”’ 

** Do you mind our seeing it?” 

“ Certainly notsir,” ‘the cook. 
Verrall soidyadthesheagelioamigy cts: 

errall said, am — 

‘Don't you think it is ae of ‘time to 
stay to look at amold-map? ‘It «will tellus 
ae 

“ That remains: tobe . ‘When you 
embark on the oe matinee no 
trifle is too small to be inquired. into.” 

He examined the: map with much attention. 
It was one of B and Wales, old and 


yellow, and fra . 
“Look here,” said Colquhon, after a 
‘ minute's inspection, “ your. eyes are younger 
ell me if you = @ pencil mark 





than mine, 
just where my finger 

Verrall bent down to look at the spot in- 
dicated, 


: * Yes, it is a fant one»butcperfectly dis- 
inct.”” 

Colqahon took eat «his -pocket-book, and 
wrote the name:0f the-place:againt. which the 
mark vas put. «¢ was Eivaston,Shropshire. 
Then he tarnedtorthe-cook, into whese:hand 
he slipped » sovereign. 

‘“Thenk you, sir; and, if it is’nt tekin’ 
too great a liberty, would you mind letting 
er know if #o=be-you"hearanything of the 
ady?” 

I will certainly let you know,” kindly 
returned Colquhen. When he and Verrall 
were Outside he added, *‘ You see, after all, 
the map ::ay havegiven us some information 
that will prove.useful.” 

“In what.way?’’ 

1 will explain my idea, which of course 
mey not be a on Se teks 
worth trying-= Suppose Lor ynn, - 
ing about for:some quite place where ‘he could 
take Miss Graham without assuming any 
risk of being known, fixed upon Elvaston; and 
told her the name of the village—for it-cer- 
tainly cannot‘be more than a -villege—she 
would, in all probability, search it out-om the 
map, and if she had a pencil-in‘her ‘hand 
would very likely puta mark against it in 
order to distinguish it the more -resdily 
another time. Do — see?” 

“You ought to have been a detective!” 
exclaimed Verrall, amused in spite-of ‘himself 
by his friend’s acumen, 

“TI would rather ‘be an amateur than a 
professional,” responded Colquhon; “ never- 
theless, I will confess I‘have # sortof liking 
for the business. I'think I must-have some- 
thing of the ferret in my mature. Now the 
next thing to be done is to go-to Shropshire, 


| and pursue our inquiries there. Shall I-come 
with you, or you would prefer going alone?” 
Miss Tomlinson left the room, and pre- | ; 


“T will not trespass on kindness so 
far as to take, you from London, when I ‘dare- 
say I shall-be able‘to find out what there isto 
be found out.” 

“Very well, and.if you think'I ean be of 
| any service to you when you aredown there, 
| den’t hesitate'to telegraph, and I will come at 

once. I presume you 

“T shall start to-morrow morning. Having 
! once commenced this business, you may be 
' sure I shall use all despatch in bringing it to 
a gonclysion,” 





OHAPTER XXX. 


Hixpa did not grow better ;. indeed, every 
day seemed to. make a. change in her for. the 
worse, and she herself:was the only person 
who did not-notice the difference this last 
week or two had effected in her.a ance, 

The doctor was puzzled, and continued 





start immediately?’ 


—— ———— 
giving her tonics, and -recommending a 


| nourishing diet—which last ‘recommendation _ 
Was £0 


was slightly absurd, as -her 
oe food of any kind was: distasteful to 
“Your patient does not appearto get well?” 
shinee Heel yn to Dr. Freeman. wei 

*“No, she does not. I can’t understand it 
at all. She ought to be better, you'know.” 

Rivelyn-shrugged her shoulders, 

‘* * Ought ’ stands for little in“these sort of 
eases. The fact is, Dr. Freeman, neither you 
or any other member of your profesrion can 
‘minister to a mind diseased” !”’ 


The physician looked a ‘little startled. 
‘*Do-you think that is- what ails‘Miss*Fitz- 
herbert ?”’ he-asks quinkty, 


“*T -ame-sure it is: -Now-do-you’ see~ why 
your'tonics are-of no avail? Formy part, I 
think ‘she might as well leave -off tuking 
medicine altogether.” 

‘Certainly not, Miss ‘Monkton. “Byen if 
what’you say be true, medicine. is not quite 
helpless. It is true that the mind acts on the 
rer aoe that being»so, the -body:siso ‘reacts 
on the:mind. Peopleare usually in a bad 
state of health when they: grow depressed, and 
of: course the depression makes them ‘in:a 
worse state, whereas a sound digestion :and 

circulation can :doa‘great deal to -resist 
it. Lam glad, however,that»you havetold 
me this,.as it will:help me a: good ‘deal'in‘amy 
treatment of the-case.” 

But although he altered ‘his tien 
Hilda did not improve; and'when ircame 
home’from his journey,.and ‘sew her for the 
first. time, he-was quite shocked at the-altera- 
tion that had taken-placein her appearance. 
“¥ou are ill, Mis#Fitzherbert—very ill!” 
he exclaimed, taxing her hand, and retaining 
it in his, while he gazed into her face. 

“So everyone ‘tells me,” Hilda, 
with » faint smile. ‘“As aq matter of fact, I 
don’t feel ill at a}}—only:tired ead heavy.” 
“But. you are: ica badvice? ” 
‘Oh, yes ; Dr. Freemaniattendsyme.” 
Nadir regardedher attentively, and seated 
himself m-a chair opposite The interview 
took place in’ the heiress's boudoir,and as the 
Hindoo sat near the:-window the ligsht-eame 


| obliquely on his ‘face, and showed’ how thin 


and‘worn it had beeome. 

* ¥ou:do not look ‘any the ‘better for your 
journey?” she observed. 

“No,” he answered,'si g. “I have had 
—and have siill—a deabot trouble. I 


Buropean, but “every “moment made -her 
conviction deeper that whatever might be'the 
motive ofthis deception it wasat least a pure 
one. There was sorrow, but no guilt im his 


pathetic eyes. 

‘&s ‘they sat mlent opposite each other 
Evelyn eame ia, and-powed out.some lignid 
into acgless, 

“ Time foryour medicine, Hilda,” -she-said, 
asshe presented the glass:to: her cousin, ‘who, 
after drinking its: contenta,:r i 
an expression of nausea. 

“+ Whet is it-you aretaking ?’' asked Nadir. 

‘* Some: bitter odes 
givenmes. It is very nasty.” 

Oi May I see :the “presoription ? ” :sadd >the 
‘Hindoo, and for: answer Hilda:took!it out:of 
her deskand:handed:it to -bim. He studied 
it fora few moments before putting it down, 
and then got upand-took the bottle ef mixture 
in his hand, pouringa little out iniosglassin 
order to taste it, f 
Evelyn bad left ‘the room directly after 
administering the physic. ‘It was'a ‘strange 
thing that she kept'away from her’ cousin as 
‘pera as she possibly codfd, ‘thus leaving 
Hilda at liberty to ‘brood over~her‘ troubles 
as often-as she liked. 


“TIT do not think ‘the ‘pr fon is~well 





made up,” Nadir observed, after tasting it. 
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taking it.” 


do you say, Dr. Freeman ?” 
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«Does Dr. Freeman dispense his own medi- 
aines?”’ 

‘* I believe so.”’ 

“Iam sorny,for that being the case he 
‘will probably @bject to allow me to make 
them up ; ‘still, (Dewillitell him there.onght to 
be no nauseating-taste if the presetiption: is 
properly prepared.”’ 

He hadkan opportanity of doing smat once, 
for almost direetly he ceased speaking, Dr. 
Freeman camein. Hestarted-onseeing-the 
Hindoo, ie OS ean A ofthis-presence 


inthe Castle Hiethadimever before met him. 
Hilda introdu i then ‘Nadir drew 
th "ga «medicine, 
Signi * = a 
di , rather offemded:atthaving-the. 
of his . “ehas been 
with : time, .ennd' I’ havenever had a 


“ . -Iyshosl4-not presume 
to do-such:a thing,’“hastily extlaimea N adithy 








with his oustemary: “T only wide 
lf. Dtireextainly. leave nite } 


come into the room —: “s 
was speaking, and 

“Are you going to give yanmar 
medicine ?”’ 

“No. Only this gentleman thinks the last 
is not properly prepared, and so I have decided 
to prepare the next myself,’’ drily. responded 
Dr. Freeman, who was evidently far from 
pleased with Nadir’s interference, 

“What is‘the matter with it'?” inquired: 
thegirl. 

‘“‘ Miss Fitzherbert says she feels ‘sick after’ 


Evelyn pat-out “her ‘hand ‘for the bottle, 
which the physician still ‘held. 

** Let metaste it, —~— ‘then TI can give an’ 
unbiassed opinion,” she said, half laughingly. 

And'-as_ it-was- given’her she put it to her 
lips ; then suddenty “the bottle fell: from. her 
hand to. the hearth ‘she was standing near the 
fire) and shivered*into’a dozen ‘fragments. 

“Ol!” she exclaimed in dismay, ‘owhat 
have ‘Tdone ?”” 

“Qniy pat an-end'te the-disoussion,” said 
Hilda, foicrtiong ghing. ““I think it was by far the 
most: satisfactory -way-of:concleding it. What 


The doetor shrugged‘ his shoulders, not feel- 
ing in a position to say anything, and presently 
‘took leave. 

‘* What mekes you look »so-grave?”’ asked 
the heiress, after‘he-had gone, to Evelyn, who. 
was leaning’ thoughtfully: against the mantel- 
<— 
aa Tam-annoyed-at myzawkwardness, that is 

Hilda-laughed. 

“If that is all I cannot sympathiseewith 
you. in’ the least, ‘“Hverybedy is lisble-to a 
similar aceident.”’ 

** Yos, but that does nofmakemine ‘the less 
absurd.” 

«It is absurd of you'to trouble over it.” 

‘* Perhaps,” continued Evelyn. ‘Dr. Free- 
man might have analysed’ the mixture, or 
something of that kind, to-see-where the ‘fault 
lay, although for my part I didnot observe 
the taste you complained of. I should think 
your palate ‘was entirely out of order, and it 
is from that cause that the medicinemade you 
feel sick.” 

‘* But I observed the taste as-well.as Miss 
Fitzherbert,” added Nadir, quietly, ‘‘ and: as 

palate is in no»«way ‘disordered I could 





veya so, ad y 


‘*No,” assented Evelyn, thoughtfully, “ that 
is true. Still, I suppose drugs differ in 
quality.” 

““ Very much.” 

* And. that would account for the stramge: 
flavour?”’ 

‘* It might,” cautiously rejoined the Hindao, 
who thereupon took leave and retired to his 
own apartments, where he found waiting for’ 
him no less a person:than Mrs. Everett, Landy: 
\Hawksley's maid. 

“Well!” exclaimed the visitor,. dispending: 
with any form of greeting, amd: startingymp 
eagerly as Nadir entered, ‘ hwvexyeu.obtained’ 
-tny news of importance?”’ 

- ““¥es,”’ the Hindoo replied, ashe carefully 
fastoned the-door, sons: to prechade. ed] -okiemse. 








‘Timagined: xl sanacieme—nameigpy that Ranehaawe- 
is-deeply in-debt,and thingewve fast-2ppreadli-: |iwas: 
ing morisis.” 

“ Where is-he now ?”’ 


““T was toll maaiia- -claband other: 
swhere: I inquiredithas he was in.Paris, but-as 
Lem. doubtfial'Iothall go to Paris and SE6 ; 

, I shouliitthave .gone straight from 
(honden hadyxetsam accident befailan me. I. 
aendawas: 











“(Do-yam: th beri discovers 
: f tho day | aan tl asked Nips. 


‘manner: that She-is 
ily 3 i ag; “very 
dil, and that is ‘for she 


is as:eweet-and genfile as she is lovely, andili 
>, fond of-herteas if she were my own— 
Cc i ” 

He put his hands to his eyes, and his voice 
trembled slightly as he pronounced the last 
word. His companion seemed a little sur- 
prised, but sighed deeply. 

‘‘Tronble, trouble, trouble!’ she muttered 
inwlowtone,. “It seems:to me the world is 
full of it.” 

** Poor Lucy |!” muttered Nadir, ‘‘ you have 
had: enough to bear, andthe troubles have 
been: those of other: people; not yourown. I 
wonder if ever a brighter-day ‘will dawn: for 
ust”’ 

“ Sometimes Lidespair,; and:then:again hepe 
repeats thestale is has-whispered for somany 
years. But now thetime-has-asseredly come 
\for action, and we mustboth held-ourselves 
| prepared for whatever emergencies may-arize. 
LIthink I mustsee Hric Verrallewithoutidelay.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Because Lady Hawksley intends some 
mischief. I do not dimow whatdform: it will 
take, and, therefore, I cannot be prep 
t+but he must be warned, so us not to’ be taken 
ata disadvantage.”’ 

‘Shall you:teli him .the truth? ”’ 

“I think so. But it was not-on thatpoint 
I came to consult you, for the-responsibility 
that has been weighing en me forso many 
yearsrseems to have culminated now,.and. [ 
am not equal tovbearingitalone. You must 
share it with-me.” 

‘‘ What can Ido?” asked Nadir, helplesshy. 
“<I must keep Fanshawe in. view, for aithongh 
Ida is: protected™by her father, 1 know not 
what evil: his machinations may effect. As 
you know, he is a fiend in the guise of a 
man.” 

“Yes; and I hope at last we shall be able 
to unmask him. We must work together, 
Nadir, and trust in Providence to help us!” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Tue morning after his visit to St. John's 
Wood Eric went to Paddington, and took a 
ticket for Elvaston, Shropshire. It was a 


_ “*T have leamned:thetewmliaté |: 


“Obliged : to come beck: 


they stretched forth their leafless branches 
under the sullen grey sky. 

Eric chose a smoking compartment in order 
tthat he might solace himself with a cigar; 
wand as the train bore him swiftly onward, past 
the smoke and dirt ef London into the fertile 
land through which the Severn rolls its silvery 
)tide, he-meditated on the probable difficulties 
»ofhis mission. 

Wnlike: Golguhon, he was not gifted with 

of an amateur detective ; but still 

enough, and as he had a "personal 
limterest.at stake he would surely be able to 
find \ontall there was to be known of the 
womenhe supposed to be his mother—that is 
to say, if Plera Graham had really found.a 
: retreatiinethe:Shropshire village. 
Life: did:nmot»present itself to him under a 


Seciecdionl bright aspect that day, amd he 
to feel more depressed than 


‘ - aon themselves, 
a ne away, although, io 
-accoxdames with a resolve = had.made, he 
“did»histbest:to dismies the vision oftherssweet 


r] 


‘face,.with:its.gentle blue.eyes, and:to think of 
i save the object: of is journey. 

she ever know Siete hhesloved. ent 
‘Perhaps, whenbewas d ying; ee 
~aomessage: telling her of his devotion, and 
claiming avtear forhis 


““Pehawil’’ exclaimed Bric, impatiently, 
“Loam getting to a stage of sickly senti- 
mentelity:that would ee foolish in a boy of 
sixteen. I love her, ol is true, but I can no 
moreihope: to make her my wife then if she 
-were— . 

**Thesorbed maiden 

With white fice laden, 
Whom» morials call the moon 


Heithad: to change trains at Shrewsbury, 
and half-an-hour’s travelling brought him to 
his destination—a small, neat station, with 
the name of “Elvaston’’ in white shells on 
one of the flower borders. 

‘Is there an. hotel near?’’ he asked the 
porter, who had madearush for his Ghadstone 
bag, and who seratohed his head at the 
question. 

“Well, no, sir —not exactly. a ‘otel,’’ he 
answered, in the sing-sing patois of the 
county ; “* but there's the ‘ Feathers,’ which is 
just asgood.”’ 

‘* Is that close to the station ?’’ 

‘* It’s in-the village—a matter of half-a-mile 
away. But Dll carry your bag:there for you, 
sir, and-show you: the way the.same time.’ 

Eric assented; and then followed a walk 
down a country; road: which, in summer; would 
be-very pretty, but now, like the rest of the 
‘roads, was muddy: and sloppy. 

The “ Feathers” provedto bea picturesque, 
old Elizabethan inn, with red.curtains, to all 
the windows, through which the firelight 
shone with a very inviting glow. The land- 
ilady,.a buxom dame of about fifty, with a 
clean, fresh, wholesome-looking face, sud a 
pleasant smile, came forward to welcome the 
traveller, and took ‘him)to the ‘ coffee-room,”’ 
where, presently, a very appetising repastiwas 
served, 

After Eric had. done full justice ;to it he 
leaned back in his chair near the fice, and 
wondered how he had. better begin his in- 
quiries. His.reverie,was interrapied by the 
entrance of the landlady herself, who, ss a 
preliminary to conversation, informed him 
that her name was Mrs. Sibley, and, further, 
that she was-a widow. 

To say the truth, Mrs. Sibley was very much 
‘taken ” with the ‘handsome young stranger, 
and quite willing to while away the time by 
entering into conversation with him. 

‘‘T suppose,” he observed, when he had 
politely placed a obair for her, ‘I suppose you 
don't haye many. strangers here?” 

“ Well, no, sir, wedonot. We have a com- 
thercial now and then, but they don’t often 


’ 





long journey, and. nct a particularly interesting | 


one, for the fields-were still brown and bare, 





hardly have made a mistuke.” 


stay the night. You see, the village ig. too 
small for much business to be done in it.’ 


and the trees looked like, gaunt skeletons as ‘‘Then if anyone were to come here, a 
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[** LOOK HERF,”’ SAID COLQUHON; “‘ TELL ME IF YOU SEE A PENCIT, MARK JUST WBERE MY FINGER POINTS.’’) 


take a house, it would naturally excite com- 
ment?” 

The landlady opened her eyes wider. 

“Why, yes, sir, I daresay it would. Most 
of the people about here are farmers. As to 
the gentlefolks—there are only the parson 
and the doctor.” 

**You know most of the inhabitants of 
Elvaston?” 

“I think I may say I do, for I have lived 
here all my life, and my parents before me.” 

Verrall hesitated. He felt he was not par- 
ticularly clever at this kind of cross-examina- 
tion, and rather despaired of eliciting any 
essential fact by its aid. It was better to come 
straight to the point he thought. 

‘**I have come here for the purpose of mak- 
ing inquiries regarding a lady who, I have 
reason to believe, came from London to reside 
here some twenty-five years ago,”’ he said, 
flushing a bright red as he spoke. ‘‘ She was 
@ woman of exceptional beauty, and therefore 
you may have some remembrance of her.” 

“* Was she married, sir?" she inquired, pre- 
sently, 

The flush on Eric’s face deepened. 

** Yes, I think she was, but I do not know 
the name of her husband.” 

“I wonder if you mean Mrs. George?’’ she 
said, in a meditative tone. “ She was a young 
lady who came to live in a house called ‘ Toy 
Cottage,’ and that would be about twenty-five 
years ago, as near as I can tell. Her husband 
lived in London, I think, and only came to 
visit her occasionally—off and on, as one 
might say.” 

‘* Did you ever see him? ” eagerly inquired 
Eric. 

* Yes, once or twice, but there was not much 
of his face to be seen, for we noticed he 
always wore a big slouched felt hat that came 
well over his eyes, and what with that, and a 
big beard, it was not easy to say what he was 
like. Besides,” candidly added the landlady, 
“it is so many years ago that even if I had 
seen his features I should have forgotten them 





by now. I know he was tall, and a fire figure 
of a men.” 

Lord Westlynn was tall, ani answered well 
to this description. 

** And the lady ?” asked Verrall. 

“ Oh, she was a beauty, and no mistake—fair- 
haired and blue-eyed like a waxwork image— 
but no one saw much of her, for she kept her- 
self to herself, as one may say, and only came 
to church on Sundays. She had a little child 
—a boy—just like herself, with flaxen curls 
hanging over his shoulders,” 

** Was he born here?” 

‘* Yes—soon after she came to Elvaston, I 
think, but I can’t say for certain, for one 
doesn’t remember these things as well as if 
they took place only a week ago. Anyway, 
the child was about three or four years old 
when his mother died.” 

‘*She died?” 

“Poor thing!—yes, and is buried in the 
churchyard not two hundred yards away from 
this house.” 

‘* What became of the child ?” 

‘He was taken away by an aunt, I believe ; 
but goodness knows what became of him! I 
have never heard of him since.’’ 

“You say the lady was called ‘Mrs. 
George’ ?” observed Eric, thoughtfully—he 
remembered that Lord Westlynn’s Christian 
name was ‘‘George,” and was therefore in- 
clined to attach some significance to the 
coincidence. 

“Yes, but they did not put that name on 
her tomb, so perhaps she had no right to it,”’ 
—— Sibley, with a dubious shake of the 
head. 

“ What did they put on the tomb, then?” 

“Jast her Christian name—‘ Flora,’ and 
the date of her birth and death. It’s a beauti- 
ful stone—pure white marble, and must have 
cost a heap of money.” 

“Who put it up?” 

‘* Her husband, I think—leastways, he wrote 
to the stonemasomw here and ordered it, and 
certainly he didn’t spare expense. I only 


hope,” added she landlady, folding her fat 
hands together, ‘‘I only hope as I shall have 
one half as good.” 

“Can you tell me anything else about the 
lady ?”’ asked Eric, who was now convinced 
that the person of whom they had been speak- 
ing and Flora Graham were identical. 

“T’m afraid I can’t, sir. You see, she lived 
such a very quiet, secluded life that there was 
really nothing to know about her ; and, besides, 
it’s so long ago.” 

“‘ But I suppose she kept servants?” 

** Only one; I remember there was an old 
woman first, and she died about six months 
before her mistress. Then they had a young 
girl named Anne Lloyd. I recollect the name 
becanse-she lived servant here before going to 
Toy Cottage.” 

sf ay there when Mrs. George died? ”” 

“ es.” 

“* And where is she now?” 

“ That I can’t tell you, sir—somewhere in 
London, I fancy—but I could find out if you 
wish to know, for her sister lives in the 
village, and would be sure to tell me.’’ 

“I should be very glad indeed if you would 
make inquiries—most grateful, in fact, for I 
am anxious to know all I can about Mrs. 

” 


George. 

“ Then I will go round to Susan Lloyd's 
cottage this evening. I suppose you are going 
to stay the night, sir?” 

“Yes,” responded Eric. Then, after a 
little reflection, he added, 
whether the present village doctor is the one 
who attended Mrs. George—for I suppose she 
had medical advice? ’’ 

“Oh, yes, Dr. West attended her right 
enough. He is getting an old man now, but 
he is hale enough, and his memory is pretty 

, 80 I daresay he'll be abie to give you 
information.” 

Verrall asked where he lived, and having 
received directions from Mrs. Sibley, put on 
his hat and coat, and sallied forth to see the 
doctor. 





(To be continued.) - 
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CHAPTER I. 
CORPORAL HETHEREDGE. 


‘* Leave to get married, eh ! Hetheredge?”’ 

“Just so, sir.’ And Corporal Hetheredge 
smiled at his Captain, with whom he was 
dezervedly a favourite, without a trace of 
servility in his handsome face, but with all 
due respect, nevertheless. 

‘*T am not sure you will get it,” the Captain 
said. ‘‘The Colonel said something about 
granting no more leave at present; that 
affair in X troop has disgu: him.” 

“ But are we all to suffer for the sins of 
X troop?” the young man said. ‘I beg your 

ardon, sir; of course we must obey orders, 
ut it will be a bitter disappointment to me 
and to——” 

‘*To the young lady, of course,” the Captain 
said. “By the way, Hetheredge, who is it? 
Anyone about the barracks ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“T’m glad of that; somehow I don’t think 
I should like to see you tied for life to any of 
the girls about here.” 

*‘T should not like it either, sir. She has 
never been here. I hope I shall get leave, sir ; 
-” is very unhappy and unprotected where 

e is,’ 

‘‘And you want to give her the protection 
of the married quarters yonder, and the 
luxury of life on a corporal’s pay? Will she 
like it, do you think?” 

** We shall be ther, sir, and we have 
no one else, she and I.” 

“Well I'll do my best for you,’’ Captain 
Doraton said, with a half sigh, as he remem- 
bered the time when he was going to bring a 
fair young bride to share the ups-and-downs 
of a regimental life with him. Death had 
stepped in and put an end to all the bright 
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hopes and wishes of that by gone time, and 
he had nothing but a tress of bright hair in 
his desk and a headstone in a distant cemetery 
to speak to him of his buried happiness. He 
had never married, and his men ght him 
a' misanthropical woman-hater—all except a 
few who ~— him aright, and knew what a 
wealth of geniality and warm-heartedness 
lay concealed under his somewhat cold 
exterior. 


“You are very good, sir,” the Corporal 
said, ‘and: Bessie will be as grateful to you 
as I am for your kindness. She has heard of 
you many a time.”’ 

“ Bessie. Is that her name?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘And she is what? A servant?” 

“No, sir,” and there was an indignant ring 
in the young man’s voice that did not escape 
the Captain’s ears. ‘“ That is, I beg your 
pardon, I hardly caught what you said I 
think. Yes, Bessie is in service.” 

‘‘Ah! I thought perhaps you might have 
looked higher.”’ 

‘I don’t see how I could, sir. Servants now- 
a-days turn up their noses at anything under 
@ sergeant; corporals are very low in the 
market.” 

He laughed merrily, as if he felt quite at his 
ease in talking to his superior officer, and 
knew exactly how far he might go. 

‘‘ Is the young lady a relic of your old life, 
Hetheredge ?”’ 

**T don’t understand you, sir.” 

“T think you do. I mean does your ac- 
quaintance with her date from the time when 
you were something different from one of the 
rank and file of the army,? Ah! you needn’t 
look so startled. I know nothing, I can only 

. Your manners and speech never came 
rom the plough tail or the ranks of journey- 
men mechanics. You have had a fair education, 
and have movel in good society. Is it not 
—s 
** Yes, sir.” 
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[BESSIE THREW HER ARMS ROUND HIM AND KISSED HIM TENDERLY. “VERY TIRED, DEAR?’ SHE ASKED.] 


‘* And have spoiled your life somehow and 
taken to soldiering to hide yourself, eh!” 

‘No, sir, ngt exactly that. I have done 
nothing to be ashamed of except in the matter 
of enlisting. I hold that to be no shame, 
though others do. I have relations who 
never speak of me without & shiver. One lady 
I believe, faints whenever my name is men- 
tioned, and begs that sne may never hear it 
again.” 

“An interesting sort of person,’ Captain 
Dornton said, joining in the laugh of the 
corporal. ‘Have you any objection to tell 
me who and what you are, Hetheredge. By 
- way, is that your real name? I suppose 
not.” 

“Thavea right toit, sir. It was my mother’s 
name; there is not much in my story to in- 
terest anyone—I am literally alone in the 
world. I am an orphan; I never knew my 
mother, and my father died when I was o 
little lad. I was left to the care of an uncle, 
my father’s brother, and I had no idea till 
lately that I was dependent on his bounty for 
my education. I thought that my facher left 
the money that was spent on me, but he did 
not, and naturally my uncle, who had paid 
pained — ing up, wanted to shape ‘my life 
as he ‘3 

Ms And you did not like the pattern he chose. 
Was that it?” 

‘¢ Just so, sir. I haven’t seen him since I 
was a lad of fifteen, for business took him 
abroad, and he has lived on the Continent 
ever since. He catered forme through my 
tutor and his lawyer, who sent him re 
reports. He is a bit of a character is my 
uncle, and we should have got on very well 
together, I daresay, if;I could have seen things 
exactly as he did, but I couldn’t.” 

‘* Nor Bessie, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. Bessieand I had just come to 
the knowledge that we loved each other, and 
life looked so bright, and the future so full of 
happiness, when there came a peremptory 
message from Naples, where Mr,——, my 
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uncle, was staying at the time, that I was ‘to 
make the acquaintance of a certain lady, 
whom he mentioned, and presently marry 
her.” 

“And you refused?” 

“T saw the lady, sir,” and Corpomaliiether- 
edge had a twinkle in:his eye ashe spoke. 

‘And you couldn’ tiaccept thesituation ? ” 

‘* No, sir. Df'Lhad never seen Bessie, if the 
lad had been:ten times as rich as she w 
said to be, I. couldn’t have:married her. Sh 
was.agorgon to look at anda tiger to llv 
with, if hermaid was to be believed. M 


uncle was furious, and:accused me of. i ti- 


tude, and everysin that could be laid to a}: 


man’s charge, and finished bisJetter by tell- 
ing me-that from the hour éf' itemeanlimg me 
he washed his hands of meand my affeira; I 


might.go —_ die in aditch:for all he-casad,’ } 
believe 


he said,.and) I hemeaat it. \Hoelis a 

terrible fallow when ‘he: is\ put cut, by all 

accounts.” 
‘“‘ And youpreferred:theservi 

Was that howyou:came:to-enlist?”’ 


penniitss:. I.manageditm see Bes 


—— 


cgtlaeditanbediamman: 
a soon as [ hathamysort.of hometo 


get.me 
Ty Tl 


“Then Pd get into favour again witha fy 


speed if I were-you. It isthad:policystonquarrel’ 


with elderly rich relations. He-may cementber }a 


you in his will after all.” 

‘*There’s no hope of that, sir; another 
nephew has his ear now—a cousin of mine, 
who hates me too cordially to let me come in 
for anything he can keep from me, I am 
content, sir. Bessie and Ican do without 
him. ” 

‘That's the proper sort of: spivit to fuce the 
world .with,: Hetheredge,”’ the Captain ‘said ; 
‘rely upon my doing: my best for you. Here 
comes the Golonel ;ae wants to speak to me 
perhaps. IfL can mention: you Dwill.”’ 

“ Phank | you,. dir; Ocrporal’ Metheredze 
said, saluting and. retiring as:the Golonel 
entered theroom,and remarked, as‘he walked 
away, upon his trim appearance and soldierky 
bearing. 

Whereupon Captain: Dernton spoke: of ‘the 
corporal's request. 

“Too many women in the «regiment 
already,” the Golonel said, «with a «grunt. 
«‘ Why can’t they keep single? They are much 
better off if they: knew it. * 

The Colonel was what ‘his: officers called 
“very much married.” Thedady who «rnled 
his house and him would have likéd to rule 
the regiment too, and was a very:dragon to 
the newcomers amongst the oflicers’ wives 
till they came-to know her,amd:to understand 
that ‘her authority and importance were no 
part of her dutiesias wife of the commanding 
officer. 

“I think Hetheredge is entitled to per- 
mission,” QOaptain Dornton. said -quietly ; 
‘*there is room for one woman: on ‘the 
strength, and the only other man who is 
—e 5 leave to marry is one of X treop, 
an 

‘“* And he: shan't have it, whoeverhe is,” the 
Colonel said iraacibly— the troop im question 
had: been the occasion of grave scandal ofky'a 
short time before, and would get mo more 
indulgences of any sort for ‘some time to 
come. 

80 Corporal Hetheredge got his permission 
to marry and his leave of absences forthe 
purpose, and in about a month from the day 
of ‘his: conversation with his captain -he was 
standing at the gate ofa handsome house inva 
London suburb asking for Miss Joyce. 











cextoithe ditch ? | 


the young lady in question that ‘‘a common 
soldier wanted her,” and having seen the 
objestiomable visitor take Miss Joyce in his 
armmmandkiss her, he promptly reported the 
fa¢teto theilady’s maid, who told her mistress, 
who went for the.gmmmsery governess, which 
was theypost Besiie-enaupied in the ‘house, 
her if*the awfil rumour was:true. 
cae that i waayand that the-soldier 
wa Woyce’s;future husband, the lad 
had hysteri¢gjemtinfemmed her husband an 


ae eeeren Dapet witha 





her,,amidighe: cheered me: on lle amr 


“ There» vélse:\for mesto do, sir. 
I had no ; ’e ndil took | myfiindiiran cold 
my unclese: is worirthat.I was 


to. _ Sane Gama i 5 will |.of 


things, Di 

The little world of the married quarters. at 
Fallhampton Barracks was mnoch exercised at” 
the news that Corporal fletheredge had gone 
away toibe married, and that: vacant 
room owas:to be assigned to him-when he~re- 
turned. Noone knew anything about the-gitl 
he was goimgto marry. He had never“told 
his comzades what ma 


and:the-wemen in 

the verandah that ram .atonythe-outside: of 
their houses, amused themselves. by guessing. 
and: speculating on the bride's appearance and 
status. 

They expected a women, of theimown:stamp 
—a'rough-+and-ready who-conid: 
give and take in the way of. vituperatian: and: 
chaff, and were prepared to'desbattle-fortheir 
rights in wash-henseand-cleaming sharing, ‘as 
became British matrons and the »wives-of 
heroes. 

The arrival came off .after dark, .and-.all 
they saw of the corporal's bride was. a: 
wrapped up figure with a veil covering the 
face, who was ‘hurried through. the rain.into 
the house and the door shut. upen. ber before. 
her hushand turned to pey.a.man who;was 
following with some boxes on a:tragk. 

Nearly all the women. made-errands to: the 
house, No, .13, as.early as.possible the next. 
morning to:see what the bride was like,.and 
were confronted by a slight. girlish fignre,.and 
a,aweet,. somerwhat grave Lace, with a. wealth-of 
wayy brown hair above.it. 

A lady evidently. The. little white hands 
showed that she had: never done any. hard-work, 
but her room was a miracle of neatness for 
all that, and however the work inside it. was 
done it was done. 

The women declared that the corporal went 
down on ‘his hands and’ knees’ and scrubbed 
the floor: arid blatKleaded the grate, and in 
fact did all the menial offices sbout his‘home. 

Bat it-was otily report. Mrs. ‘Hetherédge 
let no one: into‘her secrets:as far as her house 
was concerned, and she won for ‘herself’ the 
character of being proud and shy -be- 
cause she would neither lend nor borrow in 
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A pompous footman eyed him up-and down 
and left him at the gate-while he informed 


her household management. 
Those boxes of hers had held -wonderfal 


that she could nos: |) 
not immediately |» 
pr naomi with her darling: |; 


treasures, and her réom was soon gay with 
curtains, a few pictures, a carpet, and many 
little nick-nacks that go to make up prettiness. 
The captain met her one day, on one of the 
raxe occasions that she went out with her 
husband. 
““So this is Bessie,.is it ?’’ hesaid, and the 


and laughed, and replieay— 
” , this is Bessie.” 













Sor Miss Joyce's saiary was sent to her-roem,,, -eny-obus.if-hemetus.” 





set “the 


wii ny 
i See 


story went the round iment that 
the corporal had married a lady, that her 
friends had disowned her for it, and that 
presently when.all. their money was gone they 
would be glad to do as other people did, and 
not hold their heads quite so high. 

Another tale was that Hetheredge himself 
in disguise, who was. soldier- 
ing fer a’wager, and had matried-someone be- 
neath him in rank, beingin hiding, as it were, 
at Fullhampton. 

The denouement 0f- either romance was 
watched for with eager.interest,.and Corporal 
Hetheredge and _ ame 9 wr > neither 
version of their-history, and ‘to them - 
selves “over the viputtlioteicn of their neigh- 


hours. 

They-enlightened’ no one as to how fhey 
lived, -and~ that> they ‘lived’ very*much better 
a most of the married ‘folk was~ patent to 
all. 

Gertainly, Mrs. Fietheredge turned ont an 
| exevllent manager, andthe rations:that many 
of her acquaintances‘turned up-their noses at 
as coarse-and uninviting became inher hands 
tasty dishes, welcomé-enough ‘to her husband 
when‘ ‘he. came’ in cold and: weary ‘from his 
daily toil. 

They kept themselves to themselves, and 
were:nccountet-proud ant ““stuck-up”’ by the 
free-end-easy’let: around them. 

Bessie Hetheredge was not-of the order: of 
women who love to. attend to their-domestic 
aifeirs~ with: their doors wide-open, and in- 
dalgein-a comfortable -gossipwith their neigh- 
bours, while they wash their-children‘orcook 
theirdinners. She'did not do‘her-washing in 
the-verandah, or -her sewing at an open win- 
dow ; she keep ‘her door shut, and ‘themost 

prying of the rough-and-ready little com- 
ables Sort the*quarters:never quite found out 
what ‘she aid to. eke-out her hasband’s pay. 

Captain Domten knew. He put the ques- 
tion point-blank one day»when-the- 
attended in-his-room-ene:day en some barrack 
business. 

‘Getting along’pretty comfertably, Hether- 
edge?” he asked. 

“Quite, thank you, sir” 

““Y.our-wife likes the place ?’”’ 
“ Pretty well, sir. She knew what she was 





coming ‘to, and had made'up her mind to.it.” 
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“‘“She-hadsome money, I‘seppose? Idon’t 
t ” 


ask from:-curioesity, bu 
“ But peoplesnlle suppose, sir,” Hetheredge 
saad, with flush on :his’faceand w flash in 


his eye. “I know’ what they say. I Heard 

+——-well, a sergeant, say something 
not-two hours ago about my wife, and I could 
not: knock him down fer it ;' for her sake, poor 


girl. 

‘“And for your own too, Hetheredge. He 

he mores parr officer;yowknow. What did 
e say?’ 

“ Tectean’ what-he ‘said ‘so much’ as what 
he binted, sir,’’ Hethe veplicd. ‘He 
said that my Bessie—bah! I cannot tell you. 
You know what many husbands connive at. 
He:said: she was:too pretty to ‘be ‘honest, and 
we did not live in lux +. wae the word 
he used—without the money coming from 
somewhere. He is-rightthere ; it does:come 
from ere, ‘heaven knows it is 
not enough to find uries,.and besides, we 
want it for other things.’’ 

“Would you mind telling me where it 
comes from:?”” Gaptain Dornten said, gently. 
There was # break inthe — ‘s-voicethat 
told how he had been ‘by the veports 
that had gone about. “Perhaps I-may be 
able to set things a little straight for you. 
The women are at the bettom»ef it, I.euspect. 
They are a .set of ‘cats generally in the 
quarters.” 

‘“‘ They. are @ little hard, sir,’’ said: Corporal 
Hetheredge, ‘sand. inquisitive too. I don’t 
know that there is any necessity for keeping 
what. Bessie.doesa secret; only, somehow, she 
didn’t care ‘to gossip. to some of them up 
yonder,.and we have grown:to like keeping to 
ourselves best. She does all sorts of fancy 
work. She knew a dady im the business 
before we were married, and) she was always 
a good hand, and the work is entrusted torher. 
It.is valuable and .delicate: sometimes, and it 
necessitates our ;keeping the place very, clean, 
and net allowing anyone to come.in.and out. 
That's the whole secret of.our riches, sir, and 
of the parcels that we send away.. The work 
that is given to Bessie is mostly pieces.that 
ladies. have begun and got.tired of,..and yet 
want finishing, that they may show their 
friends how industrious they are.” 

He laughed as he remembered how many 
hours his wife spent. over great pieces.af;em- 
pare c 1or crewel work, and the captain 

Je 

“T shall think.of your wife whenever.I. see 
a large piece of work exhibited. in..a lady’s 
drawing-room,” he said. “I am glad you 
have told me, Hetheredge ;perhaps.Lcanstop 
a little of the nonsense that is being talked. 
But it will die ont in time;if you.keep.steady 
and hold your own; you will rise, out of it.all 
and be at pease. <A serjeant-major’s wife.can 
afford to laugh.at barrack. scandal.” 

“TIT am afraid that is.a long way off for 
Bessie,” the Corporal said, smiling; ‘she 
does not know, bless her, what-wieked things 
are said about her, I would not have.her made 
unhappy by it for the world.” 

“Keep to that, Hetheredge; keep all. un- 
happimess away fromthe woman you love, and 
you will bring’rest and peace to yourself.” 

“T felt to. day as if the only thing to give 
me rest would’ be to knock that fellow on. the 
head,’ the Corporal said, somewhat ruefully ; 
‘“bat I dared not speak to him for fear I 
should'forget myself and fling him half way 
across the ‘barrack-yard. I could have done 
at—I could have done it.” 

“TI think you could,” the Captain said. 
“Your not doing it.shows that you are of the 
right stuff for a soldier—yon can hold your 
hand as well as stretch it out. Ihope there 
will be no more of ‘such foolery, arid that you 
will prosper still in spite of the tongues, both 
male and female.” 

‘Thank you sir, I am sure,” Dick Hether- 
edge said, and went his way jast as a gentle- 
man and lady were making their into the 
barrack square, and-asking fer iis coledal. 

Captain Dornton thought he ized the 


recogni 
figure of the latter, and the little tossof the 





head with which she listened to-the directions: 
of wa sergeant who‘happened:to be standing a 
the door of the mess as they passed. 

“Julia Clitheroe, by all that’s wonderful,”’, 
he said to himself; ‘‘ what on earth is she 
doing here, and who is that with her? Can 
she be married ? It looks like it ; she looks at 
the gentleman’as if he were her property. 
What mortal man has undertaken her, as 
some one'says'ina play’? "The Lord:help him, 
whoever he is, I must go and renewmy ac- 
quaintance with thefair Julia; if she is mar- 
ried she will be-tolerably harmless, I should 
imagine. He's a good-looking fellow, at any. 
rate, and he’s a. good: many years the fair 
Julia’s junior, or [-am no judge of age. I 
wonder if she will be glad to see an old 

intance ?”’ 

strolied down into the yard:and met the 
pairas: they ‘reached the-door of the officer’s' 
quarters. The lady looked at him with a 
— start, and he held out his ‘hand with a 
smile, 


“ Have you forgotten me?” he said. “I 
saw you coming, and I recollected you in 
moment, Miss Clitheroe.” 

“TI never forget anyone,” the lady said, 
shaking hands with him with a pleased look ;, 
‘but I am not Miss Clitheroe now, Captain 
Dornton.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“No, I have forgot that name and that 
name's -wee,.as. peare says. Allow me 
to intreduce-you to.my husband, Mr.. Mervyn: 
Arlington. Mervyn, this is_a very old friend, 
Captain Dornton.”’ 

The gentleman. bowed, and expressed him- 
self be much pleased to make the acquain- 
tance.of any friend.of his wife’s. And Mrs, 

i ‘ i that they were coming to 
call on the wife.of one af the officers who was 
a friend of her husband’s. 

‘* Then. it’s lucky Isaw you,” the Captain 
said, ‘‘ for Wilbraham. is not here now ; he is 
away on leave. You must bemy guests instead 
of: his; his- absence is a lucky accident for 
me.” 

He bowed to the lady, as-he spoke, and won- 
dered where the attraction:could have been 
that brought about.the marriage. The gentle-. 
man was decidedly handsome, and certainly 


young, whereas his old acquaintance, Miss | 


Clitheroe, was.a good way past her fixst bloom, 
and was.as ) pad and. powdered..and 
generally got-up. as.she-had been in the days 
when she was the ing-stock of all the 
subalterns of the regiment in the town where 
she resided. 

He toek the pair to: his rooms, and. ordered 
refreshments, and very soon found out. how 
Mr. Arlimgton. had.come to marry the fair 
Julia.. She had: come into a little money, and 
the .gilding had hidden faded charms, and 
made.her a palatable. dese for .an impecuious 
fortane-hunter. 

He discovered, too, that: the union was a 
disappointment as‘ far as the gentleman was. 
concerned. The»money was strictly settled 
upon the lady, thereby reducing her Jord and 
master to something’ between steward and a 
man-of-all-work. 

Mrs. Arlington was not reticeat about‘’her 
affairs; andthe position of her husband, who 
had “* expectations,’ she declared, from some 
wealthy relative at a.distance. She-wasdis- 
coursing over.a glass of. wine upon ‘what she 
should do whenthey succeeded to the fortune 
when:she suddenly gave a little scream, and 
fell-back i her chair:as if. she would faint. 

““Whatisit,mydear ?”’ asked her husband, 
while Captain Dornton, perhapsa little used 
to such proveedings, rose.quietly and went to 
her side.. 

‘Are you ill, Mrs. Arlington ?”” he asked. 

‘“‘ Faint,” she replied, ““faintto death. Who 
—who is*that?” 

“Who?” 

“A man that went by this moment—a 
soldier. Why is he-here ?—he ought not tolive 
—the world should not hold him.” 

‘Realty I didn’#know we bad any one in 


\Fallhampton so very undesirable as all that. 
Do you:mean that man‘there ?”’ 

He:pointed across the square:as he:spoke'to 
where Corporal Hetheredge was standing at 
the-dvor of the canteen receiving some direc- 
tions from the adjutant. 

. a that-man ; why is he here ?—who_is 
} 2 we 

“As fine a soldier and-as steady a man as 
we have in the barracks. Do you know 
him?” 

““Hetheredge! No, I don’t know the name. 
What a horrible likeness; don’t yon see, 
Mervyn, that man again.” 

“ T-can't see his face at this distance,’ Mr. 
Arlington replied. ‘“I think you must be mis- 
taken, my dear; we are never likely to see 
him again.” 

“ I hope not, I think the sight of him wanld 
kill me-after the way he behaved to that dear 
old man,” Mrs. Arlington said, recovering 
very quickly when she found that no notice 
was taken of her delicate nerves; and her 
husband proceeded to explain that the man 
she could not bear the sight of was a cousin 
of his own who had offended the rich rela- 
tion whose heir he hoped to be beyond all 
hope of forgiveness, and his wife could not 
bear even to hear the name of the ungrateful 
fellow mentioned. 

‘*Mrs. Arlington is all goodness,” Captain 
Dornton replied. ‘I don’t think she will find 
theman here. Hetheredge may be like him, 
but I know his history pretty well, and ‘his 
wife's also, and——” 

‘Oh! he is a married man, is he?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘Then it can’t be the same,” Mrs. Arling- 
ton said. But her husband, who-saw theman 
as he came across the square again, thought 
the likeness almost too wonderful to be acci- 
| dent. 

The Captain took his visitors all over the 
barracks, and showed them everything of 
interest about the place. But they did not 
see Corporal Hetheredge again, and when he 
was explaining the arrangements of the mar- 
ried quarters, and begging permission from 
some of the women to show their houses, he 
managed to mention Mr. Arlington’s name 
pretty loudly very close to Mrs. Hetheredge’s 

oor. 

When they passed her house it-was shut, 
and her biind down. She was doubtless out, 
and the lady merely remarked on the pretti- 
ness of her window arrangements, and knew 
nothing»of who lived there. 

“T think I see through that brick wall,” the 
Captain said to himeelf, when his visitors had 
departed. ‘I thought the corporal'’s face -re- 
minded me of someone—it is old Arlington. 
A cross-grained old curmudgeon he always 
was ;, I know which of the nephews I should 
choose; but there, it is no business of mince. 
Our fellow may have done something that I 
don’t know besides what he told mecf. I 
don’t think he can know much of Mr. Mervyn 
Arlington’s wife, or she would not be in such 
favour. Attached.to him, is she? She may 
be to his money, that’s the only real attach- 
ment she is ever likely to show. A pretty 
mistress she'll make for Arlington’ Manor, if 
ever she gets there.” : 

He had known the uncle of whom the pair 
had spoken when he was a lad. The old man 
—for he was old now—had lived abroad for 
many years, and the house was let. Itwas 
no chance likeness, but the real man that had 
startled the sensitive Julia, and the captain 
looked forward to the denouement of the 
romance enacting under his eyes, as it were, 
with no small interest. 





CHAPTER Iii. 

‘© Bvenine stanres ” was in full swing, and 
the noise of talking, working, and whistling 
proceeded therefrom. The spruce sergeant— 
as great a man as the colonel in his own esti- 
mation—sat on the edge of a barrow in the 
dying sunlight, watching his men at their 





business, and throwing in a word now and 
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then of command, or friendly chat as occasion 
offered. He did not see that a stranger was 
watching the proceedings, and regarding him 
and his troop with considerable interest. _ 

‘‘And which of these horse-cleaning ma- 
chines is Corporal Hetheredge ?”’ 

«« And who are you that wants to know?” 

There was something in the tone of voice 
in which the question was asked that made 
the sergeant reply in the same caustic fashion 
with another. And he looked up to see a 
wizened-looking little old man, in a long 
brown coat and a grey muffler, peering at him 
through a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. He 
wore a soft hat, very much down over his 
eyes, and thick gloves, as if it were winter, 
and his boots were of the roughest; and yet, 
somehow, he seemed something above the 
common, 

The sergeant rose to his feet as the old man 
stood looking at him, and spoke again, some- 
thing more civilly,— 

““ Who were you asking for, sir?” he said. 

‘‘Corporal Hetheredge; and, in reply to 
your other very polite question, who I am is no 
concern of yours. I am free to come and 
look - these interesting proceedings, I sup- 

e ” 

** [don’t know,”’ the Sergeant said; ‘‘we don’t 
care for too many strangers lounging about ; 
the men don’t work so well. The corporal is 
over yonder. Do yeu want him?” 

“No; he does not know me, and I don’t 
want him. I have heard of him, that is all. 
A bad lot, isn’t he?” 

““Who? Hetheredge? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘** You have been told so?” 

‘* Most emphatically I have.” 

“Then you have been told lies. I don’t 
know what he may have been before he came 
here—we have nothing to do with that. This 
much I can tell you—the service does not hold 
a better soldier nor, as far as I know, a 
steadier man. I don’t say this for all his 
mates in the troop to hear,” he said, to ac- 
count for the low tone in which he had 
spoken, ‘‘ I say it from what I know of him. 
I am an old soldier, and he is comparatively a 
young one, but I have never met his equal in 
the service or out of it.” 

‘“‘H’m!” the stranger said, with a comical 
look ; ‘‘one would think you had been primed 
to say all this. This Hetheredge, this 
> of yours, is he married ?” 

“ es.” 


** Ah! to one of the usual sort, I suppose; a 
woman picked up in the nearest public-house 
or out of some officer’s kitchen. You see I 
know something about it.” 

“I don’t think you do,” the Sergeant said. 
‘*Your ideas of the service in general, and 
Corporal Hetheredge in particular, seem to be 
rather curious. The young woman is a lady, 
wherever she came from. If you really want 
the corporal you had better let me call him 
now; he is off across the barrack-yard, and 
I know he is ona duty that will take him 
farther away still.” 

“I don’t want him, I tell you,” the old man 
said, somewhat irasciably. ‘I thank you for 
the information you have so politely given 
me.” The sergeant winced as he made him a 
low bow, and returned a sharp military salute. 
nee do your men take to drink as a 


“ Asa rule whatever anyone likes to stand 
them,” the Sergeant replied, rather chagrined 
that two or three of the men were withi 
hearing and seemed mightily interested, for 
the stranger had raised his voice purposely as 
it seemed, and was looking straight into the 
stable, as if he wanted to include every man 
in it in what he had to say. 

“Then I’ll stand them _half-a-sovereign,” 
the old man said, raising his voice till every 
man in the stable could hear it; and the ser- 
geant swore inwardly at him for an old fool. 
“See it divided, sergeant; the knowledge of 
so much virtue as you have described in a 
cavalry troop is refreshing, to say the least 
of it; they must all be good young men if,they 





have such a shining example amongst them. 

he men ing to the room of the virtuous 
corporal, mind, sergeant,”” he added, with a 
queer mele nee Fink — sere mye fr 
saying, he disa in the direction of the 
barrack-yard. 

“What is it, eant?’’ another voice 
asked, and the captain came up to the stable 
door, looking rather curiously after the retreat- 
ing figure. ‘Did the old gentleman want 
anything?” 

“ He’s a little cracked I think, sir,’’ was 
the reply. ‘* He’s been asking all sorts of odd 
questions, and has left a treat for the men.” 

“Ah! some inquisitive philanthropist, I 
daresay,’’ Captain Dornton said, with a little 
laugh; ‘there are always plenty of them 
about, inquiring into the condition of the 
soldier, or trying to improve him into a com- 
es discontented state of mind. I wish 
such fellows would let the men alone, they are 
very well as they are.” 

“I don’t think this was a philanthropist, 
sir,”’ the ge said, laughing; ‘‘ his bene- 
volence would have taken the form of tracts 
if he had been. I think he was just an eccen- 
tric old fellow, with not much to do with his 
money. He asked a lot about Corporal Hether- 
edge.” 

g Did he speak to him?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Ah, well, we shall see him again, I dare- 





say. 

The Captain was mistaken; no one about 
Fullhampton Barracks ever saw the old man 
in the brown coat again. Whatever his | 
object in going there had been it was accom- | 
plished, and no one the wiser. 

When Corporal Hetheredge went home to = 
his quarters, released from his day’s work, at | 
liberty at last to spend a quiet hour with his | 
Bessie, and to rest in the luxury of being free | 
from buttons and straps, ho found his wife | 
musing before the fire with her head on her 
hands, and her thoughts so far away that she 
hardly heard his step at the door. 

The little home was as neat as hands could 
make it. There is not much capability for 
beauty in a married soldier’s quarters, but 
Bessie had transformed the bare, unsightly 
room into a cosy little retreat, that looked as 
if it had been the home of a refined woman for 
years instead of the few months that had 
ela since she first set foot in the barracks. 

he walls were nearly hidden by hangings, 
and unsightly matters were all cleverly con- 
cealed by cunning ents contrived by 
herself and Dick in his few leisure moments. 
The table was set for his evening meal, and 
the coffee-pot was standing by the fire. 

Bessie looked as neat as if she were going 
to receive company. That was what the 
women said of her, some of them spitefull 
enough; she was always tidy, and it annoy 
some of them very much. many of 
them preferred to let things take their chance, 
and allow their homes to i. — their 
children to run about like li savages. 
Bessie was a standing reproach to these, and 
they loved her accordingly. 

‘‘What is wrong, little woman?” asked 
Dick, when he had shut the door, and Bessie 
started up. 

‘“* Nothing, dear; I was only thinking.” 

She threw her arms round him as she spoke 
and kissed him tenderly. 

“Very tired, dear?’ she asked. 

‘ Tolerably. Ihave been running about all 
the afternoon ; I got off stables, so I am not 
dirty. Sergeant ders told me some cock- 
and-bull story about someone having been 
asking for me, but I can’t make head or tail 
of it. The men have been treated, and I 
fancy the sergeant has had more than his 
share, and has made a muddle of it.” 

“‘ Perhaps not, Dick.” 

‘‘What do you mean, child? No one is 
likely to have been asking for me; no one 
knows Dick Hetheredge.”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps it was my admirer, Dick.” 


‘Your what?” 
“Oh, don’t look so fierce! I have made a 





conquest ; I believe I was thinking about it 
when you came in. Sit down and have 
coffee, and you shall hear all about it.’’ 

They drew their chairs ge by the fire 
and bolted out the outer world, as they always 
did when the work of the day was done, and 
they had a quiet hour to themselves. Bessie 
joe Se that the free-and-easy fashion of run- 
ning in and out of one another's houses made 
her nervous, and she would have none of it. 

“ Now then, tell me all about it,’’ said 
Dick. ‘ Who is the gentleman ?”’ 

‘‘ F haven’t the least idea.” 

“ What is he like?” 

“T don’t know that either. He was wrai 
up like a mummy, and he might have 
any age from forty to a hundred for all I could 
— ee 2 a ga ame we man with 
a coat, anda ¢ and spectacles.” 

« Where did you meet him ?” 

“Down in the Eastergate,” Bessie said, 
naming @ quiet street-—mostly schools and pro- 
fessional men’s residences—through which 
she was in the habit of passing when she went 
to the shop where she of some of her 
work, ‘I think he must have been following 
me down the road, and have asked some one 
= Iwas. He nearly frightened me intoa 

t.’ 

‘* What did he do?” 

“He got in front of me somehow, and 
stopped me short. ‘ What is your name?’ he 
asked, in such a short, abrupt tone that I 
could not answer for a minute, ‘Don’t be 
afraid of me,’ he said, after a moment that 
seemed an age to me, ‘I am not a curious 
man, but I want’t to make sure I am right.’ ”” 

‘‘ What did you say to him—the impertinent 
fellow?” Dick said, indi tly. “I wish I 
had been there; I would have given him a 
piece of my mind.” 

“I don’t think you would; he wasn't rude 


' somehow, nor inquisitive; at least, I thought 


what he said was true, and that he had some 
reason for ing. ‘I am Bessie Hether- 
edge,’ I said, he laughed and rubbed his 
hands. ‘I thought so,’ he said; ‘ the wife of 
the virtuous corporal, the man who never 
does anything wrong, who is a credit to the 
whole army,’ and then he laughed, and 
rubbed his hands and chuckled, as if it were 


a good joke.” 

“The insolent scoundrel!” 

“T don’t think think he meant it that way,’’ 
Bessie said. ‘“‘I was v , and I said 
so,.and told him if he had anything like 


that about my Dick it was all true, and a great 
deal more.” 


“ You little goose.” 
** No, I wasn’t oe: he patted me on the 
back—only think, Dick !|—and told me not to 


be a fool, but to let an old man have his joke— 
he meant no harm. And then he me a 
few more questions, not radely, but in a 
business-like ion, that I could not help 
answering. He wanted to know if we were 


happy, Dick?” 

e Contound his impudence! What did you 
say ” 

‘* What did I say?” and Bessie looked into 
her husband’s face with a loving glance. 
** What could I say, Dick, dear? What would 
you say if anyone asked you such a question ?” 

s What should I say ?” Dick replied, draw- 
ing Bessie to him, and kissing her passion- 
ately ; ‘“‘ I should have said this home of mine 
was heaven, and my wife the angel that made 
it so.’ 

“I think I said something of the sort, Dick, 
and the old man looked at me with such a queer 
expression in his eyes. They eau tith Geary 
eyes, too, and me if we were perfectly 
satisfied with our lot in life.” 

“And you said yes?” 

‘*Of course I did. We are satisfied, sir. 
We have each other ; what more do we want ?”’ 

‘¢ The fortune I lost.” 

‘* No we don’t,” Bessie said, decidedly ; “we 
are going to make a fortune for ourselves. 
You are going to rise from the ranks, and be 
a colonel at the very least, I had a great 
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mind to tell the old man so. I think he must 
be a goblin, Dick.” 

“ Good gracious, child! Why?” 

“Because he vanished like one. He asked 
me a few more things—trivial questions—but 
he seemed to mean something by them, and 
then all of a sudden he said, ‘I am not much 
of a Bible reader, but the wise man was right 
when he said that a virtuous woman was a 
crown to her husband. Go on as you have 
begun, my dear, and the kingdom may come 
some day as wellas the crown. Shake hands,’ 
and before I knew where I was he had 
gripped my hand so hard that I nearly 
screamed, and vanished.” 

* Vanished ! ”’ 

“Well, I think he went down the little 
passage that leads to the river side—I am not 
sure; anyway, I lost him. I wonder whether 
I shall ever see him again! Doyou think you 
know him, Dick?” 

‘*No, I am sure I don’t,” Dick Hetheredge 
said, thoughtfully, ‘‘but we shall hear some- 
thing more of him, I daresay.” 

But many months passed away, and there 
was no sign of the old man. He might have 
been the ree that Bessie christened him, 
for he had vanished as utterly as if he had 
been created out of the “incorporeal air.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Mervyn Anuineton was a discontented 
woman. She had everything that a reason- 
able woman could wish for, but she wanted 
more ; she wanted her husband to take her to 
Naples, where his uncle was staying, and in- 

uce her to the old gentleman—a proceeding 
which the latter had strictly forbidiien. 

He was an eccentric person, this ‘rich 
relation of theirs, and he would have his own 
way in everything ifhe could. It was politic 
in this instance that Mr. Arlington should 
disobey his wife’s commands, and stay in 
England, for Mr. Arlington had expressly said 
that if he attempted to hunt him up, as he 
called it, or in any way intrude on his privacy, 
he would cut him off as he had done his 
cousin, and leave his money to charities. 

The fair Julia had called her husband’s 
uncle ‘‘ the dear old man ” in speaking of him 
to Captain Dornton ; but the truth was that 
she had never seen him in her life, nor had her 
husband for a long time. The announcement 
that he was to consider himself his uncle’s 
heir, unless he misbehaved himself, was made 
to him through a lawyer, and he had had to 
satisfy himself with correspondence ever 
since, 

He had gone to Mentone, where the old 

tleman was when he received the latter, 
and had been received with very scant cere- 
mony. Mr. Arlington was ill with the gout, 
his servant said, and his nephew only saw him 
for a few minutes in a darkened room, and 
heard his voice in a few caustic words, that 
were anything but loving. 

‘** You needn’t take the trouble to make ex- 
pensive journeys to see whether I am dying or 
not,” he said, y; “the lawyers will tell 
you soon enough when I am dead.” 

‘*T am sorry, sir,” the younger man replied. 
“I did not mean to intrude on you in any 
way; my gratitude for the benefits that-——”’ 

‘*Bah!” growled Mr. Arlin » “don’t 
talk about gratitude; I don’t eve in it. 
When the lad that Ihad brought up and loved 
—I did love him, mind you, for his mother’s 
sake—could turn away from me and do as your 


of the ghost, ‘ there's no such .’ Gratitude | 
Bah. Waiting for a man to die, and then 
Ss his grave, that’s what they call 
grati nowadays. Harvey will find you 
some dinner, and then you had better go back 
‘again. Someone will let you know when you 
are to come and hear my will read. You will 
make a handsome master of Arlington Manor, 


cousin has done, I canonly say as Macbeth said |. 


hew; you are a fine of a man. 
Aalington manor! It has a on an has it | 
not? Ah! never mind shaking hands with 


me; the gout has an ugly knack of coming 
suddenly into my hands, and they are tender.” 

“I didn’t care about shaking hands with 
him much,” Mr. Arlington said to his wife, 
when hé spoke of this interview ; ‘‘ but blood 
is thicker than water, as the old folks say, and 
I am his brother's son. It doesn’t signify ; he 
can be as eccentric as he likes, provided he 
sticks to his intention, and gives me‘Arlington. 
You will queen it there right royally, will you 
not, my beauty ?” 

‘** Aye, will I,” she replied, her colour com- 
ing and going at his words, and alight kindling 
in her eyes as she spoke ; ‘‘ the old place shall 
wake up under my rule, or I am no true 
woman.” } 

Nearly two years had gone by since Mervyn 
Arlington’s visit to his uncle, and only very 
few letters had passed between them. The 
wife had tried the experiment of sending a 
present, with all sorts of good:wishes at Christ- 
mas, but the result had not been altogether 
satisfactory. Mr. Arlington acknowledged the 
parcel, but intimated that presents would not 
hasten the happy day of their succession to 
his wealth and lands, and recommended his 
nephew’s wife to keep her money in her 

ket. 

She had done so since, as far as he was con- 
cerned, and was very much surprised to receive 
the following year a set of cameos and a cynical 
note, hoping that they would become her. 
They were hideous things, sprawling lizards 
on a dead drab-looking ground, and Mrs. Arling- 
ton nearly cried with vexation and disgust. 

“‘ The spiteful old wretch! ’’ she said; ‘‘as 
if those monsters could become anyone! I 
should like to send them back.” 

“« And lose Arlington? I hear the old place 
is looking very beautiful. Patience, my dear; 
the golden future will repay you for all these 
petty annoyances. I have no doubt that 
these extraordinary lizards are the old fellow’s 
notion of what is beautifulin jewellery. You 
must write and thank him.” 

Wkich Mrs. Arlington did, being so much 
overwhelmed by the thought of his great kind- 
ness in remembering her that she could 
hardly write; over which epistle the old 
gentleman chuckled immensely, and vowed 
that such gratitude was enough to make a man 
feel ten years younger. 

“She shall have her reward—she shall 
have her reward!’’ he said to himself, and it 
was coming very near now. 

Mr. Mervyn ito org and his wife were at 
breakfast, he somewhat cross and dyspeptic, 
she elaborately got up, even in her morning 
robe and slippers, but looking, like her lord, 
anything but pleasant; her few charms were 
decidedly on the wane, and the morning is a 
trying time for a passee woman. 

‘* Bills again !” her husband said, “ really 
Mrs. A., I am sick of it,” 

“ Of what?” 

“ Of your extravagance, my dear.” 

+ “By what right are you sick of it?” 
she asked, disagreeably: ‘‘ you don’t pay for 
it.” 

‘Yes Ido. You go to all sorts of lengths 
on the strength of Arlington coming to us 
some day, and it may not after all.” 

“* Yes it will ; you have the old man’s word 
for it.” 

“ True, but—by Jove!” 

“What is it?”’ as Mr. Arlington’s hand 
came down on the table with a bang, that 
upset his coffee-cup, and made everything 
round him rattle. 

‘* Tt has come.” 

“What?” 

“oe Arlin gton.”” . 

‘*How. Is he dead!” ' 

‘Yes; a month ago.” 

He threw the letter he was reading across 





the table to his wife, who took it up with a 
' trembling hand. 

i 4¢4 month ago!’ she said ; ‘‘ how is'it that 
! we never h of it? What has everyone 
{ been about? What have Burnley and Led- 
witch been about that they have not let us 
know?” 


“Some fad of the old man’s,’? Mervyn 
Arlington said; ‘the letter is explicit 
enough.” . 

It was. It set forth that Mr. Arlington 
had expressly desired that his death should 
not be notified in any English paper for one 
month after it occurred. He had left written 
instructions to that effect with his faithful 
servant who had been with him at the time ; 
certain arrangements were to be made at 
Arlington, and moneys gathered in that were 
out in various securities. All this had been 
carefully attended to, and the servant had 
come to England, bringing with him all the 
personal property of his late master, and his 
will, which had been placed in the lawyer’s 
hands. 

Mrs. Arlington was so overjoyed at the 
oy oat before her that she actually kissed 

er husband and went upstairs to prepare to 
go to the lawyers with him, looking quite 

oung and fresh again. He would rather 

ave had an interview with them alone before 
letting his Julia hear all that passed ; but she 
scouted the notion of being left at home, and 
they went off together. 

The senior partner of the firm of lawyers 
received them with much effusion,and con- 
gratulated|Mr. Arlington on his long-expected 
fortune. 

‘*We knew nothing ourselves,” he said, in 
answer to an inquiry about the death! ‘our 
client was eccentric and all we heard about 
him was that he had not been as well as 
he liked, and had gone on to Tangiers. I 
suspect that the place was too enervating, and 
knocked him over. However, all his affairs 
are in perfect order, and his will is in our 
hands. It is a very recent one.” 

“Then it is all right,’”’ Mervyn Arlington 
said. ‘‘I know what its contents are. I shall 
go to Arlington at once,” 

“It is stipulated that you shalldoso. I 
have a letter of instructions from the deceased 
gentleman, stating that he wishes his will to 
be jread there, and both his nephews to be 
present at its opening.” 

“ What?” 

‘Both his nephews, madam!” the lawyer 
said, for Mrs. Arlington had uttered the word 
in a sort of shrieking exclamation that made 
the lawyer smile. He knew the lady, and fore- 
saw storms. 

‘“‘T shall not go,’’ she said, resolutely. ‘If 
I am to meet people of that class I shall stay 
away.” 

“In which case, madam, your husband’s 
chance of eee Arlington will be con- 
siderably imperilled,” was the suave reply. 
“The directionsare most explicit, the words 
expressly are: ‘both my nephews and their 
wives.’ We are not to open the will except 
in the presence of the whole four. I presume 
you can inform us where to find Mr. Richard 
Arlington ?” 

‘No, Ican’t, and if I could I would have 








nothing to do with it,’ Mervyn Arlington 


' said, sulkily. ‘It is your business to find 


him, not mine.” 

“ Certainly it is our business,and we shall 
doit. You, I suppose, will go at once to Arling- 
ton?” 

* Of course we shall,” the lady said, with a 
toss of her head. ‘ We have been kept out of 
it long enough.” 

‘No doubt our client regretted that he 
could not oblige you by dying sooner, madam,” 
Mr. Burnley said, in the same unalterably 
quiet fashion that irritated Mrs. Arlington, 
she hardly knew why. “I am desired to 
inform you that everything is prepared for 
your reception at Arlington. Our client 
would seem to have had a prevision of his 
approaching end, for he got rid of his tenants 
and had some repairs effected as if in pre- 
paration for your succession to the property.”’ 

“ Very of him,Iam sure. When 
we see you there, Mr. Burnley?” the new 
master of the estate asked. ’ 

‘In a few days; I have to find your cousin, 
you know.” 

‘Don’t call that scoundrel any cousin 
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mine. I naver wish to see him again. I should | 


think he will be ashamed to show his:face 
amongst us.”’ 

‘‘T hardly seo why. He offended his-unele, 
and it will bea blow to him to see whathe once 
considered his inheritance pass to another. 
But I do not quite see in what he isa 
scoundrel; hs has not broken the law, nor 
annoyed his luckier relations im any’ wey 
that I ever heard of. You will haveto put up 
with his presence at Arlington.” 

‘¢ With as little of itas [can possibly ‘help. 
Arlington is mine, has been for a month.” 

“* Certainly.” 

“And the world is going. to ses who: is 
master there. I am not going to make it a 
refage for paupers; my wife and I shall go 
dowa to-morrow.” 

‘** You will find everyone ready to hail you 
as its master.” 

*“Oan I touch any money till the willis 
read ?"’ 

‘We shall bo happy to.accommodate you 
to any reasonable extent.’’ 

It was coming into the-imheritance:indeed, 

to handle the crisp notes:that were presently 
produced as part of the wealth that wasto 
follow ; and Mervyn Arlington and his: wife 
elt as if the worid were, indeed, as ‘their 
feet when they drove to the station the next 
morning to catch the great-daily train to the 
north. 

Arlington Manor was in Yorkshire— 
a brave old house that had seen many a 
vicissitude since the days when the monks 
were driven out and the lusty young squire of 
Arlington installed in their place by the many- 
wived king who effected'so many changes’in 
ths church. There had always been an 
Arlington there-ever since, except'for a brief 
while, when the head of the howse-was an 
exile forthe sake of his king and his faith, 
and the soldiers of the Commonwestth were 
stabling their horses in the chapel and’ des: 
troying everything that had.any claim to 

aauty or grace in the name of their un- 
lovely and stern religion. 

An Arlington was coming to it now—yet 
another scion of the old:house—amnd his wife 
was resolving that she would outshine any one 
ofthe beauties in the old portrait-gailery of 
which her husband had told her; asthe car- 
riage shoppst at the graat door, andthe old 
servant of the dead man came out to bid them 
welcome. 


(To be corcluded in our next.) 





Wownnrovs is the strength of cheerfulness, 
and altogether past calculation are its powers 
of endurance, Efforts, to be permanently use- 
fal, must be uniformly joyous—a spirit all 
sunshine, graceful from very gladness, beauti- 
ful because bright. 


Girts.—A French writer says that the 
French woman is more graceful and piquant 
than the English woman; bat she is less healthy 
and less fresh. She has livelier eyes, a prettier 
mouth, a better figure; but her skin is legs 
fair and clear. Walking and bathing, this is 
the secret of the beauty and healthfulness: of 
the English women. They fearmeither:-baths 
nor drafts. They sleep with open windows, 
and in the morning they deluge. themselves 
with cold water. Im winter the mone: timid 
take a sponge-bath, and rab themselves: from 
—_ to _— to stimulate circulation, till.the 

n cries for marcy, The appetite thus:sharp- 
ened they go dowa to breakfast fresh and 
vigorous, make a good mead of eggs.and cold 
meat, and then start fora country walkor.a 
game of lawn-tennis. The prettiest English 
givls are those who serve in the shops. The 
great dealers and merchantsonly employ young 
aad attractive women in their shops, and the 
spectacle of these young girls, independent, 
respectable, even distinguished-looking, is'one 
of the pleasantest and most instructiverof ‘the 
great city. 





MISS IMPUDENCE. 


—o— 
CHAPTER IV. 

Ir is Sunday evening, and. St. Michael's, 
Stanton, presents.a very forlorn ce, 
for almost everyone able to walk -has found his 
or her way to All Saints; being: curious to see 
how the Rector will comport himself in the 
present crisis of his affairs: His church- 
wardens and .most¢ influential parishioners are 
greatly exercised in their minds as to the advis- 


ability of acquainting the bishop with his 


misdemeanonr, and requesting:him to remove 
Oliver Guthrie to some other sphere. 
To their surprise a. young man, whois a 
, reads the prayers and lessens. 
Oliver sits by the communion-table, pale and 
stern, so composed that the men whisper 
among themselves, ‘“He’s going to brazen it 
out,’’ and the women wonder what text. he 
will expound:to them that will not in some 
way retlect upon himself. 

He: fills. his -self-appointed office of organist 
creditably. eneugh; then, when the hymn 
following the Litany is ended, he walks. into 
the chancel and faces them all, a tall,.strong 


the assembled people for a moment with min- 
gled seorn.and ‘pity ; then his voice, steady and 
low, yet so-distinct that his words are audible 


at the remotest corner of the church, strikes | shall 


through the-heawy stillness,— 3 

‘* You ane gathered here to-day from motives 
of curiosity, You have-condemned me in your 
hearts, not waiting any explanation.or defence. 
Thatiis not Haglish justice, neither is it the 
treatment for which I hoped at, your hands. 
By a vile-conspiracy my. honour and that of 
another has. been placed in -jengoniy and I 
owe-it' to her never to rest‘ L have dis- 
covered the-anthor or: authors of:it ; and, until 


that time, until Lean stamd:befere-you a-justi- | li 
fied: man, I will not perform the duties of my | 


office—my holy shall suffer no 
degradat: 


ion through me. I, shall leave.my | 


parish in'the:charga‘of agood and able man, 
and if my honour is never culeiRicnted. | acr] 
never appear amongst you again. shoul 

have been glad to believe,seme-of youw-kept 
yourfaithiin. me. A word would: have sweet- 
ened the very bitter.cup that has been given 


an innocent man, unjustly jadged,.crnelly con- 


He-ceases, and for a moments regards them 
sorrewfully; then, tuming, walks up the 
chaneel. and disappears through the vestry 
door, leaving them te puzzletheir brains.in a 
vain attempt to prove whether he be guilty or 


no. 

The next morning all Stamton is electri- 
fied by the news that the Recter: and: Mrs. 
Guthrie have .agreed to separate; and‘ that he 
has started for foreign parts. . 

That sameday, as Linda sits alone: in her 
brother’s pleasant room, Swithin Haviland is 
hesomial » She starts from her despondent 
attitude, crimsoning over cheek amd throat, 
trembling) visibly; and he construes. these 
signs of, distress: as. confirmation clear and 
strong of her guilt. 

He is very pale and 
look-abont hice :mouth.and lines.ander the dark 
eyes, which speak of sleepless. nights. and 
great mental anxiety. 

He doves not offer his hand:or seek! in. any 
way to touch her, and then.she knows, in a 
sudden cruel flash, that he, too, condemns her ; 
and, shivering down into a chaix, she: covers 
her face and waits for him to speak, 

The golden sunlight.creeps into the room, 
bathes the girl's shrinking form in sudden 
warm: light; kisses the bowed head until the 
dark brown tresses take ‘@ chesimat. hue; 
shines; too, upon the:man’s white, stern face, 
showing every line of anguish with most. re- 
lentless vividness. 

What an age it seems to Linda since 
Swithin entered. Will he never speak? His 





there isa drawn 





silent scrutimy is so hard to bear, she will break 


| down presently ; for pride and courage alike 


are failing‘her. 

At last his voice, changed and hoarse, with 
no note of tenderness in it, smites on. the 
still, sweet air. 

“Thavecome to say good-bye, not only. to 
you, but to my foolish love-dream. I -wanted 
to see you once more, as.it were, to convince 
myself that.this story I have heard is true—it 
seemed so impossible to connect guile with 
your face-and your apparent candour. You 
are young to have shipwreck.of your dife 
—and mine; and there aresnany years before 
you in which you will regret your condact, 
and, perhaps, pray vainly for the. love; the 
trust, the esteem that once were given you.:so 
unreservedly. I am. tempted to wish that 
your remorse may be as poignant as. my 

. ” 


he does not look up as the: stern voice 
ecases, but she moves wearily in her chair, 
and saya, in a-stifled tone,— g 

‘** You do well to.condemn. me unheard.. Yor 
ave all. alike; and. if. my. brother. refused: to 
believe me innocent, I should surely not. com- 
plain that you, who are nothing to me, should 
follow: his. example. Bat,’ and. now hot 
indignation and. anger. vibrate through her 
voice, “but when the day comes that shall 
vindicate my name, place me before you in a 
newer, better light, you will be sorry. Oh? 
thank Heaven, you will be sorry, and I—I 

janghi:as your grief.” 
She glances up swiftly now, eyes flashing, 
bosom heaving. 

“ You are going away, and through all your 
travels: it should be t for you. to re- 
member that you also flung your stone at the 
creature who was dewn—utterly and entirely 
at the:mercy of the werld. May the paim and 
a now visit. you, be your. guest 

id 7, despingor waking.’ 

A grim smile curves the hard line of his 


r Storming and cursing will not availeither 

of us very much. Per if were as well to 

part with a semblance of courtesy. It might 

have been better’ had I gone without.a-fare- 

well word.”’ : 

“ I¢ would have been far better;’’ sheanswers, 
y; ‘“‘for I should) have. re- 


more. temperatel 
| membered you always as kind and good to me ; 
‘now when I think of yon, it will be with bitser 
me todrink. As:itis; L.gofrem. your. midst } indi i i 


, behaviour 


He. moves to. the window: and. looks out, 
whilst she watches him with eyes from whieh 
all light hasgene; then, without turning; his 
head, he says,— 

“ Lam sure-youignessed my love for you. ‘I 
was fool enough to hope you—you would value 
it. There-was nota when I did not. plan 
seme pleasure for--you, when I did not quit 
old friends, old congenial pursuits, for your 
sake. I lived in the: hopethat you would at 
last listen to the-petition I must have offered 
soon or late. I: loved. you,’’ and now. he 
turns~ upon her, “I loved, you..as-few 
men can love, and-I would. have. made. you 
happy even at-the-saerifice.of all.I hold most 


_isspretty to ” shesays, seoffiagly, 
‘* only your.deeds have fallen..se far short of 
your words: that. I confess) toa sense: of dis- 
a&ppo 


ienated my heart. from 


lured: me.on, step by step, into the belief. that 
I:was- dear to you?” 

‘That your heart. has. changed is nots a 
matter’ for surprise.”” she answers; ‘‘ secing 
you area man. But I. most ically 
deny your accusations ; and: allow. me to add 
a rider to the effect that they are-scarcely in 
good form,”’ 

Now the dark eyes meet his, defiantly 
anata eee sintoda ls worst; the red.lips 
axe curved seornfully, and the, small head 
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poised proudly, 
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humiliation vad his deep shame for her, are 
visible in his fase as he stretcles out his hands 
and places them upoa her shoulders. Under 
his touch she-tremics wad grows ghastly. 

‘Don't,’ she whispers hoarsely; ‘‘I can 
bear anythiug. bas this,” and tries:to escape, 
butihe holds herrfast. 

“Look atvaue'l'’ hecommands; and she is 
compelled to.obey; “look at me,.and see what 
misery you have made. Surely this. your 
work should be w warning to you imthatfutare 
which, [ fear, wili not:be good for you.or for 
me.”” 


“Nothing. will be good for me again— 
nothing ! nothing !’’ she moans, drearily. 

“You have brow,hs all this.calamity upon 
yourself,’’ he answers, not so mush.in reproach 
as in sorrow. ‘You must bear the conge- 
quences of your folly with whatof patience 
and. courage you may possess. I have. not 
kissed you yet. Letme-dosonow-for the first 
and last time. Oh! love;my love! had, you 
bat-proved more-worthy |” 

She does not resist him. now as he.draws 
her into a close embrace; her dark-head rests 
upon his shoulder, and her passionate face is 
lifted to his; in her eyes there is.a wild 
entreaty, to which he is wilfuly blind! 

“Good-bye, good.bye,” he says, ‘‘ we might 
have been so huppy.’’ 

She shudders convalsively. 

** Might have been,” she murmurs ; ‘* how 
dreary the words soundd Oh! how long’shall 
Llive to bear this pain? If you had trusted 
me « little, loved me more perfectly, this 
parting need not be. Oh! how you have 
failed me! how miserably you have failed 
me!” 

‘‘ Perhaps there is wrong on: both sides,” he 
answers, wretchedly, ‘‘ but at least I have not 
sinned against you. Kiss me now—once— 
upon my moath, aad let us-make the parting 
brief—and—and final.” 

In all things she obeys him ; then’ her arms 
fall slackly to her side, and sheshivers ont of 
his earbrace. 

“You have chosen your way,” she says, 
“ Heaven grant it may be well for us both.” 

Then he is gone, and she stands,.a slight, 
desolate figure in the full glow of thegarish 
sunshine, incapable for a whileof tears or 
lamentations, knowing nothing save that he 
has yone for ever, teéling nothing but a 
maddening sensewf loneliness, Her-thoughts 
follow him, her heart. broods over him: with 
all a woman's tenderness, and iin thefirst hour 
of her anguish she half forgets she hag. cause 
for anger against him. Swithin, on leaving 
her; does not immediutely quit the county ; 
he‘ rides to Stanton, where he finds Harriet 
Gathrie in the throes of packing’ up, pre- 
paratory forstartimy for Cannes. She isivery 
gracious to him, auaswers all his questions 
with an appearance of compassion, willihgl 
permits him to examine Lucille as to the 
events that took place on theanniversary day. 
Lucille maintaias that she never saw Miss 
FPreestone-as she had asserted; that she spent 
the-whole dwy in the: fidid, and knew nothing 
of niademoiselic’s ‘ impradeace” until she 
returned to the Rectory in the evening, to 
fimd the ‘dear madame” weeping, over her 
husband's faithlessuess. She telissher tule 
with such an appearance of truth that 
Swithin goes wway more than-ever convinced 
of Linda's indiseretion. 

That same evening, brother and. sister sit 
together; the lamp light falls on’ his. stern 
face and sombre eyes, custs a strange gleam 
over the girl's whole figure; her face: one 
cannot see; for she has shaded: it with her 
hands. 

“T have telegraphed. to Mrs. Mayhew,” 
says Geoffrey's-culd voice, “ requesting herto 
take-charge of you ; her daughters are-all well 
married, except Amie, who is: engaged to 
marry the Houourable Felixton on his return 
fromindia. By to-night's post she will receive 
my‘letter, giving:her.a fall account of what! 
hag passed. I did: not-think it expedient to 





escapade, She is not the.sort. of woman I 
should. have: chesen for your guardian, but 
her-very wordlinass will. bo your svfaguard, 
provided, of course, she will receive you. I 
expect her answer to-morrow ; it would be.as 
well to pack to-nizht.” 

Linda lifts her pale young.face.and barniag 
eyes to his. 

“If I live. to be a hundred,” she says, 
vehemently, ‘‘ I. shall never forgive you the 
wrong you‘have done me. I will go where 
you send me—for any place is better than 
this—but for my future line of condact.I will 
not be held responsible. Life is too hard! too 
hard!” suddenly breakingdown. ‘‘Inall the 
world there isno one to love or trusit.me! Oh! 
that I could fall asleep to-night. neve? to wake 
a more!” , 

hen she meets her brother's fixed and 
scornful look, and flushing deeply, rises. 

‘* Pardon me,’’ she-says, ‘I did not msan 
to be theatrical,’ and laughs bitterly; «‘ to- 
morrow I will be matter-of-fact and demure 
enough: to please-even such an icicle as you. 
Bat Geoffrey;” and now she stands before 
him-so fair, so helpless, his heart might well 
be touched, ** but Geoffrey, the day will coma 
when you will wish you had trusted me, when 
you, too, may haveneed.of love and.pity, and 
seek vainly for both—then you will repent 
to-day and yesterday’s harshness—knowing 
by it lost you a sister's love. 


CHAPTER VY. 

A sunny day in October ; and at Mrs, 
Mayhew’s pretty house, far out on the York- 
shire moors, there gathered a merry party. 
Two years:-have passed singe Linda went to 
her, to find her,as Geoffrey said, a worldly 
woman, but at the same time kindly and 
generous. 

She had listened to the girl’s story, and 
believed her, knowing well to what lengths a 
jealous woman may go. Ina short while she 
grew really fond of poor, desolate Miss Im- 
pudence; and there being-some slight relation- 
ship between them, insisted that the latter 
should: call her aust,.and when her youngest 
daughter married Liuda became asa daughter 
to her. 

On this‘October day the girl sits in an oriel 
window, sucrounded by a bavy of men and 
maidens, with whom she carries on a witty 
warfare. 

Very changed is she from the simple girl 
Swithin had knowa aad loved. There is an 
alded beauty on her face, but there-is:also 
added. pride anda soupcon of disdain. and 
hautenr!which once werestrangetoher. The 
men are wunt-to declare:she has no heart, for 
not all their devotion or flutteries can win 
from her:more than a. smile or a courteous 
‘* thank: you.” 

“+ Miss P'reestone,” says one man, who has 
more than a.passing penchant:for her, ‘ do yeu 
ride to the mest this morning? The weather 
is simply splendid.”’ 

“‘ UUhad not thoughtof doing so; but if we 
canmake up a party it will be jolly.” 

He looks ruefal. 

“T shall not be one of thenumber, as to-day 
I sport the pink.” 

“You are lachrymose,” she answers, with a 
bewildering smile. ‘Is it because the colour 
doesnot suit your complexion? Now,.don't 
be vexed at my frankness; remembar you 
made me aware of the fact. Lasies and 
gentlemen,” turning to the other guests, ‘‘ who 
is in favour of the meet?. Please hold up 
your"hands for ‘yea,’ turn them, dowa for 
‘new vy ” 

There is not one dissentieat hand, con- 
sequently an ‘hour later a merry party quits 
Mrs:. Mayhew’s hospitable roof, each one 
of the: number being intent upon fun 


and frolic—the mad pleasure of a gallop. 


through the clear and frosty air. . 
Mrs, Mayhew reins: up her horse beside 
Linda, 
Miy dear,” she says, ‘‘a word for you 


leave her in the dark with regard to your alone. Don’t show any surpris< if you see 


two old friends. of yours at the meet. Per- 
haps I scarcely usethe word friends advisedly ; 
but let it pass.” 

‘* Who are they?’ the girl questions, with 
an odd premonition of what she shull hear. 

“Mca. Gathrie and Swithin Haviland ; they 
are both staying with the Hardys.”’ 

Just @ moment the bright bloom fades in 
the-girl’s cheek, and her lips quiver; bat the 
next she sits erect in her saddle and smiles, 
saying so audibly that those near her catch 
her words,— 

“ You-have given me a pleasant surprise, 
aunt. Itis good to meet old friends and ac- 
quaintances,”’ and the elder lady smiies her 
approval at the change she has wroughtin 
this girl. 

At last they arrive at the place of mesting. 
Already a number of people have ussembled 
to witness the departure of hunters and 
huntresses, and Linda's keen eyes instantly 
detect those two familiar figures which Aave 
played such prominent parts in her life. 

Swithin wears the pink, ani save that he 
looks older and thinner than when last they 
met, there is little changein him. Harriet 
Guthrie wears a dark green habit and a deer- 
stalker, and certainly looks better on horse- 
back than any other woman there, dust 
before starting she espies Linda. With a 
sudden fiush she rides to where Swithiu is, 
and says almost in a whisper,— 

“Mr. Haviland,.don’t you see Linda Free- 
stone, or have you forgotten her?” 

Forgotten her! Ob! how madly his heart 
beats at the mere sight of her, how the blood 
throbs fiersely through his veins! Harriet 
Guthrie looks on in silent triumph. 

‘‘ Shall we let bygones ba bygones and greet 
her in a friendly way, or are you afraid to 
trust yourself under her spelis? ” 

His answer is to wheel his horse round, and 
she doing the same, they soon join Linda. 
Perhaps sho has never looked so beautifal as 
now, with tho angry light in her eyes, the in- 
dignant flash on.her fags. 

‘Mr. Haviland,’ she says, with a faint 
smile,‘ Lam pleased to sea you again. It is 
like a part of old times. Mrs. Guthrie, I 
must decline to acknowledge an acquaintance 
which was never pleasant to me, and which I 
have such great cause to regret.”’ 

For an instant her perfect sang froid holds 
the elder woman silent, and before either can 
reply the signal is given to staré. 

* * 


The spost is excellent to-day, and Harriet 
Gathrie is in the highest of spirits, for the 
brush has been presented to her, and she 
bears if home in triumph. 

Swithin is riding close by her, and as she 
notes the harassed look upon his face, the 
sombre shade in his eyes,she smiles exultingly 
to herself. 

She can read between the lines, and she 
knows full well how ardently this honourable 
gentleman loved and loves her suspected 
rival—how goodiy’a thing he would have 
made of her life, She beckons him to her 
side. 

‘“ Mr, Haviland, you are like Macbeth, and 
have. seen.2 ghost!” 

“Thave,” he retorts, in swift, low tones; 
“the ghost of what might have been! Why 
should we meet to-day of all days? and where 
is she staying?” 

“ Both questions [must leave unanswered ; 
they are beyond me,” she says, slowly. ‘ Bas 
if you were wise—if you would take the 
advice of a woman many years your senior, 
you would do your best to forget her.” 

“J jave done my best, and with what-suc- 
cess you apparently know. Let us talk of 
something else. Mrs. Guthrie, may I ask if 
you know your husband's, whereabouts? I 
have.often wished:to meeé him since the day 
we both remember.’’ 

‘“‘ You.are harking back to. the old theme,’’ 
Harriet says, petulantly. ‘I neither know 
nor care where ‘ his reverence’ may be located. 
My seeming callousness shocks you, but please 
remember he first killed my love, and then 
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sought to convict me of a conspiracy against 
himself and Miss Freestone. I should be 
more than a woman if I could either forget 
or forgive!” 

Swithin does not answer, only his eyes look 
out steadily and clearly. He recollects that 
letter Miss Impudence had written from 
Stanton, in which she gave a brief sketch of the 
Rector and Mrs. Guthrie’s private lives. In his 
heart he begins*to feel a dim, vague pity for 
the man he imagines has robbed him of his 
greatest treasure. 

He is roused from his reverie by Harriet’s 
strident voice daring him to leap the hedge 
before them. 

This he declines to do, alleging that the leap 
would be more than risky—that the horses 
are tired, and he himself has some respect 
for his neck. 

She laughs out so londly then that she at- 
tracts the attention of twoor threes stragglers, 
who draw nearer to ascertain the cause of her 
merriment. 

She quickly explains to them, and defies 
them to join with her in her foolhardiness, 
declaring that Mr. Haviland has grown faint- 
hearted. 

He retorts, flushing, that ‘‘foolhardiness is 
no proof of heroism,” and the other men use 
their powers to dissuade her from her at- 
tempt. 

She is a fearless horsewoman, and does not 
for an instant doubt her own powers, so she 
grasps the bridle firmly, and sets her mare at 
the hedge. 

Once, twice she refuses it, the third time 
she takes it, and just clears it. Then comes 
the sound of a heavy fall, the hoarse shriek of 
a hurt animal, and those on the other side 
know some terrible accident has occurred. It 
is the work of a moment to dismount and 
scramble through the briars; then, strong 
and brave men as they are, they stand horror. 
= for a space, looking helplessly at each 
other. 

In the ditch lies the kicking, writhing mare, 
and beneath her, quite white and still, Harriet 
Guthrie, to all appearances dead. So the day 
which had begun so brightly ends most disas- 
trously. 

. * . * . 

In a darkened room lies Harriet, quite un- 
= now; beside her sits Swithin Havi- 

and. 

He has come there at her bidding, wonder- 
ing much what she may have to tell. She 
has been told candidly that her life will be 
ended in a few hours, and she has implored 
them to put a premature end to her misery. 


‘*Heavens!”’ she wails, faintly, “if you 
but knew how I suffer you would not refuse 
my prayer!” 


She tries to move but cannot, and the very 
effort to do so adds to her torture, for her 
spine is broken. 

Now she turns to Swithin,— 

‘* What of the mare?” she asks. 

He wonders she can think of such things 
now, but he answers, _. . 

“She has been shot; her injuries were too 
severe to permit any hops of recovery.” 

Presently, with an abrupt change of manner, 
she says,— . 

**Don’t you wonder why I wished to see 
you now? You must come closer, or my 
voice will not reach you.” 

Then, piece by piece, she unfolds her plot 
against Linda in all its devilish malice, and, 
as he listens, the loathing in his eyes, the 
hate upon his face increases, and when she 
has finished he asks, fiercely ,— 

“ What tempted you to this? What had 
she done to merit your hate ?”’ 

“Oliver Guthrie was her friend—that was 
sufficient to make her an object of dislike to 
me. J never had a kindly word or a kindly 
look from him. But you—well, you must for- 
give me, because Iam a dying woman; and, 
after all, I have were you of two years’ 


—— You will find your lost love,” with 
an i 


like Linda Freestone love once, and are very 
patient to those they love. You must go down 
to Stanton, too, and clear my—my husband's 
name. I won't let him live under a cloud 
always.” 

The young man conquers his repugnance to 
her sufficiently to ask,— 

‘Is there no message I may bear him? Is 
there no last word of love you would say?” 

A grim smile curves her lips. 

‘Tell him I am assured he will remain 
faithful to me always, for a man may not marry 
his deceased wife’s sister |” 

These taunting words are her last; before 
the long, silent night has passed Harriet 
Guthrie ig no more, and in all the world there 
is none to mourn her save the sister whose 
life she has blighted, whose heart she has 
broken. 

* * —_ 7 

Two days later Swithin Haviland stands in 
one of Mrs. Mayhew's pretty reception-rooms, 
waiting for Linda’s coming. His heart beats 
thick and fast, his face is white with the in- 
tensity of his emotion. For the first time 
since he came into manhood he is terribly 
nervous. 

At last he hears the frou frou of her skirts, 
the light tap of her high heels upon the stairs. 
Then she enters, and her beauty, her self- 

session, the nameless change in, and charm 
about her, hold him silent. 

All that he has intended to say is forgotten ; 
he can only look into her fathomless eyes with 
despairing longing in his own. But Linda 
puts out her hand to him. 

‘** You have come to tell me of Mrs. Guthrie's 
sad end?” she questions ; then adds, “ may I 
hope that she spoke of me at the last——”’ 

**Liada, Linda! oh, my darling heart! can 
you ever forgive me? If I dared to hope my 
cruelty had not killed your love ; if I dared to 
believe that by long years of patient service I 
could win you once more for myself——” 

**You shall neither hope nor believe any 
more,” she interrupts, half-laughing, half- 
crying; *“‘ you shall be assured I am yours now 
and always! Oh, Swithin, Swithin!” and 
then she is held so fast and kissed so close she 
can say no more. 

7 * * * 

Oliver Guthrie is-once more a resident at 
Stanton, loved and respected by all; but there 
is a shadow on his brow that never lifts, a 
pain in his eyes that never passes, because, 
though dead, his wife yet stands between him 
and the woman he loves, who is eating out 
her gentle heart for love of him. 

Mrs, Spencer keeps Geoffrey’s house for 
him; he has developed into a full-blown 
tutor, with no care for anything beyond his 
books. 

Only now and again in the long nights, per- 
haps, he sighs for Linda’s affection, and 
wishes there were more cordiality between 
them; regrets the harsh judgment he had 
once given her. 

And Linda—well, she is a most happy wife, 


and in her happiness has recovered all her |- 


native audacity, so much so that Swithin still 
calls her by the old half-playful, half-fond title 
of ‘* Miss Impudence.” 

(THE END.]} 








Untucky Days.—Prospective brides may be 
interested to learn that there are thirty-two 
days in the year on which it is unlucky to 
marry, according to the authority of a manu- 
script dated in the fifteenth century. These 
days are January first, second, fourth, fifth, 
seventh, tenth, fifteenth; February sixth, 
seventh, thirteenth ; March first, sixth, eighth; 
April sixth, eleventh; May fifth, sixth, 
seventh; June seventh, fifteenth; July fifth, 
nineteenth; August fifteenth, nineteenth ; 
September sixth, seventh; October sixth; 
November fifteenth, sixteenth ; and December 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth. Conse- 





quently January is the worst month and 


-concealed sneer, ‘‘artd she will forgive ‘October the best month in all the year for 


you all your folly and doubts, because women marriage, 
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NOT OUR HEARTS. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XY. (continued ) 

Tat night Copeland Vane dined off par- 
tridges, baked apples, grapes, and some old 
sherry Spragg sent him. Neither bread, nor 
potatoes, nor sauce graced the meal, and he 
grumbled roundly, but for once in a way was 
silenced by his black-browed daughter, who 
told him plainly that the blame lay with him, 
and that if he found such fault with her and 
the way she managed affairs she would go 


BUT 


and get a place as a nursery governess. This ~ 


threat silenced and frightened him, as he knew 
Ruby was quitecapable of putting this threat 
into execution, so he relapsed into a sulky 
silence. 

The next day, early in the afternoon, a bath- 
chair, drawn by @ pony, was seen —— 
ing, and presently it drew up at the door, and 
Lady Dorothy alighted. 

‘“‘No, I’m not going in there,” she said, with 
an obstinate shake of her head, as her nieces 
moved towards the drawing-room. ‘‘ There’s 
no fire, I’mcertain. I'll go to the den,” and 
she stumped down the long passage to the un- 
tidy place, her heels clicking and her stick 
rattling on the oaken boards. “* Humph, none 
here either,’’ as she entered and saw the empty 
grate. ‘*‘ What's the meaning of this?” 

“We have very few coals in the house, 
aunt.” : 

**So I should think. Where have you girls 
been sitting ?”’ 

‘* We were out this morning—and—since— 
we've been—in the kitchen,” replied Opal, 
reluctantly. 

“« And where's Cope?’’ 

‘In the library:”’ 

“A fire there, I'll bet my sable tippet,” 
clutching at the costly fur round her throat. 
“Eh?” 

** Yes, there is one there.”’ 

** And a good one, too, I’m sure.”’ 

“Will you—go there?” suggested Miss 
Vane, with some hesitation. 

** Not yet, not yet; by-and-bye. I want to 
have a talk to you two first, then I'll go and 
pay @ visit to your amiable father.” 

‘* Very well.” 

“Now what is this about?’’ flourishing 
Opal's missive in the air. 

‘*I—I—am so sorry—aunt,’”’ she faltered, 
‘‘T—would not—have written—to ask your 
help—only—Billie.”’ 

‘ Well, what of him?” 

* He isn’t at all strong, and——”’ 

“ Semi-starvation don’t suit him, eh?” 
looking up with a queer expression on her 
withered face. 

“The doctor says he ought to have beef 
tea, and we have no money to buy it with.” 

‘* Hasn’t Cope any?” 

** No-o.” 

‘“*What did he do with the last quarter's 
allowance ?”’ . 

“Spent it in town,” acknowledged the 
Dachess, joining in, knowing how useless it 
was to try and conceal anything from ‘their 
far-seeing relative. 

*Humph! Why don’t he try the spare 
diet. Should like to sec him on it. How he'd 
grumble.” 

‘“* Well—there,” laying three ten - pound 
notes on the table. ‘There's more than 
treble what you asked me for. Make the most 
of it, and don’t let that precious spendthrift, 
Copeland Vane, get hold of it, or it will melt 
like snow.” 

‘Thanks, thanks,” cried both girls, simul- 
taneously ; “ how good of you.” 

“ Pooh! Take it up and put it away safely,” 
pushing it towards her youngest niece ; ‘‘ and 
now let's talk about something pleasanter. I 
am going up to London on Thursday, and 
want of you to come and stay with me 
for a month or two, or in fact as long as you 
like. I'ma lone old woman, after all, and I 


like bright young faces about me. What do 
you say?” 
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“Thank you very much, aunt,” replied the 
Duchess, without a moment’s hesitation ; 
‘but unfortunately I can’t accept your kind 
invitation. Opal can.” 

“Will you?” 

‘I should like to extremely, if—if—father 
will let me.” 

“He shall let you.” Lady Dorothy’s mouth 
shut like a trap after snarling out these words. 
«“T'll see to that.” 

‘“* You won’t mind my being rather shabby ?” 
she asked, doubtfully. 

“Not at all, as making you smart will be 
an occupation and an amusement for me. I 
should like you to come also, Ruby.” : 

** I couldn’t just now, indeed,” with a dole- 
ful shake of the head, “‘ everything here is at 
sixes and sevens. Later on, perhaps, I might 
manage to get away for a week.” 

‘Yes; when Opal is tired of me, you shall 
come and fetch her home.” 

“ That will be delightful,’ she assented, 
with sparkling eyes, for she thought she might 
meet Lord Mount Severn in town. 

“T hope you will find it so. You deserve a 
holiday. You work hard enough.” 

“* She does, indeed, and I am so stupid that 
I am not able to give her much, if any, help,” 
sighed the elder sister. 

“ You were made for ornament, not for use, 
my dear.” 

“That is what I tell her,” laughed the 
Duchess; ‘‘and of course she doesn’t like it, 
and would rather be tremendously ugly, and 
aseful > 


**Of course I would,” declared Miss Vane, 
stoutly. 

‘‘Humph! No pleasing some people, and 
no accounting for tastes ; and now to ‘ beard 
the lion in his den, the Douglas in his hold.’ 
I suppose, as a mere matter of form, I must 
ask Cope’s consent to your accompanying me 
to town,” and rising, she marched off to the 
library and rapped loudly on the door with 
her stick. 

“Come in,” growled the master of the 
Rest, expecting to see one of his daughters ; 
but the scowl on his brow changed to a sweet 
emile as he saw the visitor, ‘‘ Ah, Dorothy, 
glad to see you; how are you? ”’ 

‘* Middlin’, like the praties,”’ she returned, 
with a malicious look at him, for she well 
knew any vulgarity was distasteful to him. 

**Do you like this cold weather?” he con- 
tinued, swallowing his disquiet. 

‘* Not much, do you? I needn't ask, though ; 
that fine fire that would roast a joint shows 
you don’t. Comfortable here, aren’t you?” 
glancing round the room, with its well-lined 
shelves, handsome furniture, and warm crim- 
son draperies. ‘Nicest place in the whole 
house, and best got up. Ah! Cope, you're a 
sly dog, and know how to make yourself 
comfortable.” 

‘* Most people know how to do that,” he 
answered, somewhat disconcerted. 

“Perhaps so. Only they haven’t the means 
to carry it out always, have they ; or, at least, 
do it at the expense of others?” 

‘* That is hardly fair,” he muttered, wishing 
her at Nova Scotia or the bottom of the Red 
Sea, or anywhere save where she was, sitting 
there just opposite him, her keen, blue eyes 
fastened on his face as though she meant to 
read him through and through. 

“No. Your opinion is the same as mine,” 
she chuckled, pointedly. ‘Just the same as 
mine, only you are theoretical, while I should 
be practical and carry my opinions out.” 

“Exactly so. Are you staying at Black- 
lands still?” to change the subject which 
was much too personal to be pleasant. 

“Yes, I leave on Thursday.”’. . 

“ Going home?” 

“Yes, Max is coming to England, and 
naturally expects me to take him in.”’ 

“ Naturally.” 

“TI want both of your girls to come and 
stay with me, but Ruby seems to love you so 
that she finds it impossible to tear herself 
away, and leave you only for » month or 
two.’ 





‘Yes, thank you. I am afraid I cannot 
spare either of them just now,” he said, 
quickly. 

**Cant you, really? That is unfortunate, 
for I’ve set my heart on taking at least one of 
them back with me.” 

‘* Another time.” 

‘‘And why not now? No time like the 
present.” 

“ Is—it—is such bad weather fortravelling,”’ 
he stammered. ; 

“ Stuff! If an old woman like Iam can 
travel, surely young girls like your daughters 
can, and I mean to take Opal with me, Cope, 
so it is no use your talking.” “ 

“T would much rather ye didn’t just now, 
Dorothy,’ he expostulated, earnestly. 

‘Humph! Why? Interferes with some 
scheme of yours, eh? taking away the lovely 
Miss Vane from the vicinity of Temple 
Dene?” 

‘‘You needn’t look so vicious, Cope,” she 
continued, eyeing him with thinly-veiled 
delight as he stood gnawing his lip in evident 
annoyance. ‘‘'T'o take the quarry away for a 
while will only make the hunter more eager, 
and let me tell. you you're a fool, Cope Vane, 
an empty-headed fool. Take my advice, be 
off with the old love before you’re on with the 
new, or you'll find yourself in the wrong box, 
and in a nasty mess. I shall send a fly for 
Opal at twelve on Thursday, and you know 
better than to let it come to the station 
empty. Tata! We won't trouble to shake 
hands. If we came to close quarters at all 
it might be a case of the Kilkenny cats, eh? 
No love lost between us, is there, Cope?’’ and 
chuckling and laughing she hobbled out and 
joined her nieces. 

‘‘ It’s all right,” she announced, with a nod. 
‘I shall meet you at the Avesham station 
at half-past twelve. A fly will come for you. 
There's a trifle to buy any nick-nack you 
want,” pressing a sovereign into Opal’s 
reluctanthand. ‘ You need not trouble about 
gowns and things ; we’ll see about those in 
town. Good-bye,” and getting into her bath- 
chair the pony trotted away, and she was 
soon lost to sight. 

Vane gave vent toa few bad words as he 
watched her depart, and the girls to some 
blessings, and they donned their hats and 
coats and hurried down to the village, and 
gave Baker twenty pounds, which e him 
wondrous civil, and ready to send anything to 
the Rest they might wish to order. 

Ruby made a few purchases, and then 

looked at her sister, asking,— 

‘‘ Are you going to buy anything?” 

‘No, I am going to leave the sovereign 
aunt gave me with you, to get any little dainty 
Billie may want while [ am away.” 

‘* How you love that child!” broke out the 
other involuntarily. 

‘“‘ Yes he is very dear to me.” 

* You care for him more than you do for 
Paul.” 

‘*No, not more than Idofor Paul. He is 
first with me, Billie next. You will take care 
of hina while Iam away, won't you?” 

“ Of course I will, you need not fear.” 

“I hardly like leaving home just now while 
he is delicate.” 

“The best thing you can do,” rejoined 
practical Ruby. 

“ Why?” 

‘« Because there will be one mouth the less 
to feed, and he can have your share.” 

‘‘So hecan. I never thought of that,” and 
Miss Vane went back in quite a jaunty frame 
of mind, and began her preparations for the 
approaching visit. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Lavy Dororxy's pill-box‘house, in Belgravia, 
so perfectly appointed, teeming with every 
luxury and modern improvement, was a 
great change from the Rest; and Opal found 
it so. 

Her aunt had a numerous acquaintance 
among the fashionable world, and many 





visitors paid their compliments daily at. 


Branksome Brae, as her ladyship chose to 
style her town residence, where a gay welcome 
was always accorded them. For the Earl’s 
daughter was genial to those she liked, and 
severe only to those she disliked, and who 
were, 'generally speaking, nasty, or hypocri- 
tical folk. 

For these she had no toleration ; but for the 
young, the handsome, the intellectual, or the 
unfortunate, she had always a welcome, and, 
when necessary, something more substantial 
than that. 

She was not slow ‘in observing that there 
was a tinge of sadness about her niece—a 
something which weighed down the natural 
effervescence of youth—and which |she was 
right in attributing to the absence of Lieu- 
tenant Chicherly. 

She did not hazard any observation on this 
subject, thinking the wisest plan would be to 
keep her constantly employed and amused, 
and exerted herself to make the days pass 
pleasantly to her young kinswoman. The 
affection she had conceived for her continued 
to increase, with a more perfect knowledge of 
her character and disposition, and she treated 
her as if she were her own child, and lavished 
many presents on her. In fact, she gave her 
a sort of trousseau, the choosing of which 
afforded Lady Dorothy a considerable amount 
of pleasure, and Opal a similar amount of 
consternation and astonishment. ; 

For after the miserable cheap things she 
had worn for many years—since, in fact, she 
had taken notice of dress—it seemed to her 
an absolutely frightful extravagance to have 
petticoats trimmed with row upon row of real 
lace, and morning jackets bedizened with pink 
and blue ribbons, and dainty shoes with 
brilliant beads, for house wear, and hand- 
kerchiefs that were a marvel of fineness. 

“It is not a bit of use ‘saying anything,” 
declared the little old woman, obstinately, 
when Opal remonstrated with her. ‘ I’ve 
had my own way all my life, and do you 
think I’m going to give in now toa chit like 
you? No, indeed!” and she carried her off 
to Regent-street, and ordered three white 
gowns (white was a mania with her for 
young people), one of which was a brocade, 
silver flowers on a satin ground, much too old 
for Opal, but which was so lovely that it took 
her breath away, and several pairs of long 
gloves, with slippers and things all to match. 

‘You'll want them, you know. I go ont a 
great deal, and of course you will come too.” 

“I think—not always. Your friends—may 
not want me,” she stammered, for she did not 
care for too much gaiety, and would have 
been glad of afew quiet hours, in which to 
think of the absent dear one. 

‘* Yes, they will,’ declared her ladyship, 
quickly. ‘‘ Wait and see. Everyone will be 
asking‘you. And I won’t go unless they do.” 

o in this respect the young girl was not 
allowed a will, and often went out against her 
own inclinations—doing it only out of com- 
pliance to the wishes of her aunt. 

Lady Dorothy was right. Opal met with 
great admiration, of which she was almost 
unconscious, and to which she was certainly 
indifferent. 

She did not care to be the object of the 
bold stare that greeted her whenever she 
appeared, in public, nor to be sent heaps of 
flowers and bouquets by men whose names 
she hardly remembered, and who often were 
the acquaintances of a single night. Neither 
did it elate her to see them struggling as to 
who should have the honour of adjusting her 
cloak when she prepared to leave the theatre, 
or secaring her hand for the largest number 
of dances. 

She never dreamed these attentions were 
paid soleiy on her own account; she was too 
modest for that, and thought it was out of 
compliment to her aunt. 

Among her many admirers the humblest 
and most pereverng was Sir Ivors Rowand, 
a highland laird. If youth, a pleasing ex- 
terior, a fascinating manner, with rank and 
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wea'th, could give'a. man pretensions to favour, 
Sir Lvors merited it almost as imach as any 
man could. Yet the favour he sought so 
ardently he coald mot obbain. 

Wherever Opal was there he followed, like 
her shadow; still his attentions were so 
delioutely given, his intentions kept so well 
within boands, that notwithstanding they 
were o>vivus to the world she failed to see 
that:he was in love with her, and was gently 
cordiul-and friendly to him, as he was in- 
fiaitely more:to her liking than most of the 
fashionable idlers she met. 

TDhough reserved to her he was not se to 
Lady Dorothy, to whom he candidly acknow- 
ledged the deep impression she had made om 
him, and his hogss with regard to Miss 
Vane. 

“Ay! try your luck. if you wish, Ivors,’’ 
said her ladyship, with a chuckle; ‘* but'T'tell 
you plainly I don't think you'll be » fortunate 
woosr. If you can shut up the door of your 
heart as far as my niece is concerned do so, 
and seek.another fair one to bear’ the title of 
Lady: Rowand.” 

‘“Lean’t,; he declared. ‘‘ She isthe first, 
the:only wourmn I have ever really loved.” 

“Indeed! I wonder how the Duchess José 
would like-to lear you say 'that:”’ 

“I neither know nor care,’ he answered, 
hotly. 

‘*Hamph! you did once,” she remarked, 
fixing her sharp eyes on his handsome face. 

“ Perhaps, A little.” 

“Only a littl? I, with many others, 
thought it was a great desl—a very’ great 
deal.” 

** Bat—Lady Dorothy, that—that was quite 
@ different kind of thing,’ he stammered, a 
dvep red flush staining hie olive cheek and 
brow. 

“I don't doubt it. Muking love to another 
man’s wife generallyis a diiferent affair to 
wooing a maiden with the inteution of making 
her a partner’ for life. Qne is like a-diet-of 
bread-and-milk with soda-water; the other 
like feasting on turtle, venison, and mus- 
catel.’’ 

‘*And T think the bread-and-milk is best,” 
cried the Baronet. 

‘““Of course you de now,” agreed ‘her lady- 
ship, with a mocking suvile, ‘now that you 
are tired of thehighly-seasoned ‘food! Variety 
is charming; there is nothiag like variety, so 
you.moin to study innocence aud simplicity, 
instead of ars and conventionality? ” 

‘Your ladyship is rather severe,” he re- 
turned, seizing his:hatand leaving the room. 

“Severe! Pool!” mutteredthe-old woman. 
**Qan't be too severeon a faithless lover, and 
that’s what-you are, my Highland laddie. But 
José will be revenged, or ’nr much mistaken; ’’ 
and taking up the Court Journal she went on 
reading an ascouat of the last fashionable 
wedding, which the Scotchman’s entrance had 
disturbed. 

She had made no mention of Opal’s engage- 
ment during the interview: it did not suit 
her to do so—to warn the young mam off ‘the 
rocks ou to which he was steermg fast She 
owed him a grudge, not on her own account, 
but that of another, and she would not have 
lifted a finger to save him the paimhe would 
inevitably endure. 

Some fifteen years before she had taken wp 
a beautiful Spaniard, the Duchess José de 
Pescara, very warmly whileshe was staying in 
Madrid; and:later on, when her husband came 
to Bngjand, having bought an estate in the 
North, aad a house in town, the friendship 
was renewed, and the elder lady introduced 
the younger one to the best society, and 
smoothed the way, which otherwise might 
have bsen rather rough for her, as she was 
not the Dake’s eqaal in rank, and thus gained 
her eternal gratitude. 

The Duchess created a furore for a time, 
with her glowing southern face, and had 
maauy aderers. For the lest six or seven 
years the chief of these, and the most’ con- 
stant, had-been Sir [vors Rowand. 

While the middle-aged, titled husbazd, who 





never asked inconvesient questions, or wanted 
to know whut his wife did while he was absent’ 
from her side, interested himself in politics 
and bullfights at honre, and about his estate, 
the money-market, aud his stud abroad, 
the young wife passel most of her time 
riding, driving, dancing, walking with the 
good-looking Highlander, who was ae 
to obey her 2 behest—carry her cloak: 
atithe opera, her ‘tiny spaniel in the Park, 
her racket at tennis parties, her chic betting- 
book at races’; to ba her* partner forall dis- 
engaged dances, to send’ ker bouquets, gloves, 
and'bonbons, every kind of nick-nack, to see 
towany little matter of *basiness she might 
wish him to’; in fact, to be-her devoted slave, 
her most ardent adorer—and:something more 
perhaps, only the world did not knew it, or 
pretended not to, 

This was all very well, this charming. 
friendship with acharming woman. Still 
sweets sometimes cloy, and, afterall, Evors 
thought he would like-a wife of his:own, and 
@ woman perhaps a little more intellectual’ 
than the Duchess José, whose early education 
had’ been slightly ne , owing to the fact 
of‘her having been the daughter of a seller of 
melons, a person who did‘ not’see the use ar 
value of education, never having received any’ 
herself, and never dreaming that a soft and 
amorous duke would fall in love with her 
child's beautiful dusky face, and raise her to 
the dignity of the highest io the land. 

Those who knew the history of Pescara’s: 
wife did not wonder at‘his haying an estate 
in Britain, and passing ten months out of? 
every twelve-under-its leaden skies, instead of 
under the Blue of Spain. 

Ivors knew all about the lady of Hits love,' 
but while his»passion was in the ascenden:, 
he did not notice that in private‘her manners 
were not fauttless; and her-temper, to put: 
jtmildty, frightfal. 

Tt wasonty when he began to ‘tire of her 
fierce‘love:making, her liquid eyes, herempty 
talk, that hecommenced to find out'her many 
shortcomings. 

He ‘found these outwith frightful rapidity 
after he saw Opal. Something cropped up 
every day that jarred his finer feelings. He 
had been led away, when barely five-and- 
twenty, by the openly expressed admiration 
and unmistakable advances of a beantifal, 
unscrapulous woman. 

He was past thirty now. Me knew the 
world better, its hollowness, its vanity. He 
longed for something truer, purer, than the 
gay, thoughtless, fair-ones he mat in soviety, 
and he knew there was no guile, no secret 
shame, in the soul tint shone from Opal's 
azure eyes. ; 
(To be continued.) 








FAORTIA. 


He Can’r Bz 1N Bonpace.—Some one wants.to 
know what is more disagreeable than a woman 
with a crying baby. The answer is—* The 
baby.” 

Force-1nue Resornper.—Policoman: “ Now 
then, move on—there's nothing the matter!” 
Boy in crowd: ‘‘ Yer need't tell usthas; yer 
would't ba here if there was!”’ 

Tue British Empire, sir,” exclaimed a John 
Ball to Jonathan, “is one on which the sun 
never sets.” ‘* And-ons,” rejoined Jonathan, 
‘‘on which the taxgatherer-never goes-to bed.” 

“You say that he called you a donkey?” 
“ Yes.’’ “ What did you do aboutit'?’” “No- 
thing.” “ Well, if a mam should eall me a 
donkey I'd kick him-with-both feet.” ‘Car- 
tainly, any donkey would natumlly do that.” 

“ Tary don’t seem to.have much respect for 
the law over in Tipperary,’ said Quickwit,, 
looking over the top of his paper at his wife. 
“What makes you think so?’’ she asked. 
‘There's a man down there who has a foot 
thirteen-and-a-half inches long, and the law 
, only allows twelve inches to a foot, you know.” 





A runaway thisf having applied toa black- 
smith for work, the latter showed him some 
handcuffs, and desired to know if he made 
such kind of work: ‘* Why, yes, sir,’” said the 
fellow, scratching his head, ‘‘ I’ve had a hand 


in ’em. 


Aunt: ‘Has any one been ai them pre- 
serves?” Dead silencs. ‘Have you touched 
them, Jimmy?” Jimmy with his utmost 
sabes som “Pa never ‘lows me to talk at 

inner.”’ 


Proup Mornar: Do you know, dear, I 
‘believe-our baby will bea great singer, perhaps 
a tenor like the fameus Beignoli or Campa- 
nini?"’ Ti Father: ‘‘ He strikes the high 
C.mighty often, if. that iswhat you me2an.’’ 
‘Proad. Mother: ‘‘ Yes,tha tonss-are so sweat 
and shrill. I hope:he: will be-ableto have: his 
voice cultivated abroad.” Tired Father: “ By 
Jove! good idea. Send him now,” 


Soxpay’Scuoon Tracaes: ‘Now, children, 
we must bearin mind that between our last 
week's lesson and this quite a period of tinre 
is represented as having elapsed. Duaring‘this 
time a very important event-taken has place. 
Yes:Annie (noticing a'littlegirlat the end of the 
class‘smiling kaowingty), you ony tell whatit 
is” Annie: ‘ We've gotour wintar-hats! 
“Yes,” said Mesa. Browas nith, “I want a 
good girl,.and poasibly you might do, but-have 
you had any experience?” ‘‘ Ixparience,, is 
it?” replied:thedamsel, resting her hands.ca 
hips and tossing her head in the air. Ixpari- 
ence is it? Faith,and haven't Oi been:in no 
less than twinty families ducing the last three 
months.”’ 

A. newsx-Masnigp lady who recently grada- 
ated fromicollege isnot very well posted abot 
household matters. She said to her grocernot 
long. since: ‘I bought three or four hams 
here # couple of months ago, and theyrwere 
very fiae. Have you gotany more:like them ?”’ 
Grocer: ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, there are ten of those 
hams ‘hanging up thera.’’ ‘‘ Ars you sure they 
ave -all.off the same-pig?’’ ‘* Yes; oxs‘am.’” 
“ Then I'll take three:of them.” 


“Mrs, Joxes (newly:-married): “ How did 
you like that pie we had for dinner to- _ 
Mr. Jones (who recollects his childhood): “It 
was rather good, bat not such pie as my 
mother-used to bake. Why don’t you cill over 
and gather resips! Didyou bike it?’’ Mrs. 
Jones: *No,”’ Me. Jones: “Ab! who did 
then?” Mrs. Jones ‘trimnpantly): “Your 
mother baked it and sant it over. She thought 
you would like it.” 


‘‘Ane you going to attend tho faneral of 
Mes. Beldry ?” asked Gilhooly of the-popular. 
doctor, who replied that he-was not going to 
the funeral. ‘But you were the attending 
physician and friend of the family?” “‘ [know 
that, but I have se mach practice that. have 
not got tims to attend tha funerals of my 
patients. It.is.oaly young dostors just start- 
ing out. that have time to goto the funerals 
of their patients,” 


A Vauoanre Enoravine —“ This engraving 
is: worth the price of the book alone, sir.”’ 
“Qh, is it, eh? What does it represent?” 
“ I¢-shows how-a boiler looks after is has ex- 
ploded.” ‘‘Nonsense, man! What is ‘there 
‘practical about that? -Getup.a picture show- 
ing hewa boiler looks about an hour-and-a- 
half before it is going to explode, and you can 
sell a copy to every-engineer-in the country.” 


A Caprran Acror.—Fenderson: ‘TI had a 
great lark with the girls this evening. I made 
believe that I didn’t know anything, you know. 
You ought to have seen them stare at me and 
‘then look at each other and laugh. Fogg: 
‘ Yes, they were just telling me about it. You 
did it so naturally that not one of them sus- 
pected you. I tell you what itis, Fendy, you 
‘have discovered the sesret of the art which 
conceals art. Be true to yourself, my boy, 


and nobody’ll ever suspect:you of & 
cupfal at yetiea.” ‘enderson. is more de. 


lighted than ever, and goes about telling what 





a compliment Fogg paid him. 
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SOULNTY. 
Tue Prinee:of Wales: was:in:the thick ofithe 


Battle of Flo wvers'at Nice. The affsir-was-an | 


immense success; for the weather was 
beautiful, and everybody, from the Royal 
visitors down to those belonging to Fashion's 
smallest potatoes, ssemed'ripe'forfan. From a 
landau, the Prince carried. on.a spirited .war- 
fare, throwing the beantifal blossoms -with: 
unerring aim at the prettiest and sweetest. 
Lord Wilton, the Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, and ‘‘another lady ” were with. his 
Royal Highness, 

Tur ball at the Admiralty House, Ports- 
mouth, by Admiral Sir George and Lady 

illis,. wes a brilliant. one, and many of 
the dresses worn by the ladies: t were: 


exceptional Lady Willis wore two’ 
Soleeat hy with necklace and tiara 
of diamonds. 


A lovely costume, worn by a débutante, was 
of white tulle and satin, covered with sprays 
of violets. Another y was a cream 
tulle toed skirt, soot wee of white blue. 
and.striped satin ; a- pink aigrette on one 
shoulder; a blue one in the hair; blue shoes 
and blue fan. Another cream tulle skirt was 
worn with a bodice of golden. brown. plush, 
witha. spray of real narcissus and ferns on 
the shoulder. This combination was most 
harmonious and distingué. A handsome 
chocolate plush dress had: .panels-of bronze 
and-gold beads. A white’ satin-was'looped up 
with sprays of crimson azaleas, and a canary- 
coloured satin looked very effective with 
scarves. of black lace. 


Tue ‘Rassian Embassy; Chesham-place, was 


‘the scene of a splendid reception the other 


evening’in honour of the Duchess of Edin- 
bargh, who wore on the occasion pale pink 
satin,the train and panels being: of'the:same, 
spotted with ruby chenifle. 

Madame.de Stial, the hostess, looked. well 
in white satin, richly brocaded with red 
velvet; diamond stars, a red feather in the 
hair, and diamonds on the bodice; her 
daughter was:in white tulle and white striped 
satin, her only ornament bsing a. pearl 
necklace. 

The Duchess of Bedford. and Duchess. of 
Leeds were in black, with diamond orna- 
ments; the Marchioness of Tavistock looked 
well in blue brocade; Madame Waddington 
wore black satin and jet; the Countess of 
Dunraven, white brocaded satin and dia- 
monds; Countess Spencer, petticoat.of cream 
and embroidery, with train of blue 
velvet; the Countess of Cork, ruby silk, 
trimmed with black velvet; Lady Isabel 
Bayle, two shades of blue; the Dowager 
Marchioness of Waterford, dark grey velvet 
and satin, trimmed with beads of the same 
colour; Viscountess Midleton, grenat velvet, 
with frentof ruby-satin; the Hon. Albinia 
Brodriek, blue broché, the-front' being thickly 
embroidered in crystal; and Lady Sykes, 
pale blue satin, with panels of rich em. 
broidery. 

Tue marriage of Sir Rebert:Afileck,.of Dal- 
ham Hall, Suffolk, with Miss Julia Georgina 
Prince, second daughter of Mr. J. 8. Prince, 
of Queen’s-gate-gardens, was a very stylish 
affair. The bride was h dressed 
in a bodice and train (of unusual length) of 
ivory-white striped plush and bengaline, the 
latter being lined with a pinked-out.ruche of 
thick silk, and one corner was turned black 
and fastened down with a.large bow ofiplush 
and a cluster of orange flowers. The bodice 
was laced up at the back, and the sleeves 
were composed entirely of fine old point lace, 
and the underdress of rich white silk was 
covered in front with Brussels lace, caught 
here and there with trails and bunches of 
orange blossom and myrtle. The bride-wore 
no wreath, but her tulle veil was fastened to 
the hair by three diamond stars (a present 
from her sisters and mother), and she wore a 
splendid diamond necklace and pendant (the 
gifts of her father and the bridegroom). 
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STATISTICS. 


Ratways.—In the United Kingdom the total 


capital invested in railways is £501,000,000. | 


The cost per mile is £42,000; the milesge is 
18,464, and the working expenses‘53 per cent. 


of the income. In the colonies theexpenditure | 


has*been £362 000,000, and the cost per mile 
only £12,000. In foreign countries the amount 
invested is £3 288,000,000, and the cost is 
£16,000 per mile. In France the railways 
cost 428,000 per mile, in Germany £21,000, in 
Russia £15,000. in the United States £13,000, 


| in India £13,000, and in Canada £12,000. 


Speaking roughly, English railway capital was 
divided isto about £300,000,000 ordinary and 
£500,000;000 preference, and the dividends on 
the latter may*be:taken at something hike 4} 
percent, 


Tae OCxvrox.—The official Year Boekof the 
Charch of ‘England shews'that.during the last 
twenty-five years the Church has raised and 
spent for religious and educational purposes 
the sum of £81,573,233. This does not include 
contributions: to:many-church societies and to 
various parochial purposes, concerning which 
no accurate data could be obtained. Altogether 
it is probable that the Church has raised 
£100,000,000 during the last quarter of a-cen- 
tury. This, it must-be remembered, represents 
not the corporate revenues of the Hstablish- 
ment, bus the voluntary contributions of 
Churchmen for such objects as church build- 
ing, home and foreign missions,education,and 
charitable and philanthropic work. 





GEMS. 


Ir requires less philosophy to take things 
as they come than to'part:with them as they 
go. : 

No man ever made-an-ill figure-who rightly 
understood his own talents, nor a good one 
who mistook them. 

Harp words are‘like hailstones in summer, 
beating down and destroying what they 
would nourish if they were melted into 
drops. 

Every age might perhaps prodace one or 
two genuises if they were not sunk under the 
censure and obloguy of plodding, servile, 
imitating pedants. 

Tue human mind is always inexorable in 
demanding a motive forall human actions. 
It is only himself that each man permits 
toact without one, and avails:himself of the 
privilege with astonishing frequency. 


HOUSHHOLD TREASURHE. 


—- 


Pram Dark Cake.—One and one-half cups 
of sugar, two. spoonfals‘of treacle, one cup of 
butter, one-half-cup of sour. milk,.onse teaspoon- 
ful of soda, two.egys, two and one-half cups of 
flour, a little of all kinds of spices, currants, 
and raisins. 

HasCooxep rv: Civen.—Put a pint of cider 
and a cup of brown sugar into enough water 
to cover the ham; boil three hours,.or until 
the skin will peel off easily. Remove the skin, 
cover’the ham with a crust of sugar, and buke 
in.a- slow oven three-hours. Dissolve-a cup:of 
sugar ima pint of cider, and baste the bam 
frequently while baking. If the cider’is very 
sweet use. sugar. 

Srew or Mvurron.—Cut the cold cooked 
mutotn into pieces; trim off the sinew, gristle 
and skin, and put them into a saucepan; 
pour over them a pint of boiling water ; 
cover’ and let stew for an hour, then 
strain off the water upon the pieces of 
mutton. When the mutton is well heated, 
stir in it one tabl nful of butter rolled in 
one teaspoonfal of browned flour. Season 
with pepper, salt, and half an onion, cover 
tightly and stew for half-an-hour, and serve. 
sree may becutin small pieces‘and 
a& ° 








MISCHLLAN HOUS. 


Ax employment, the satisfactory pursuit of 
which requires of a man that he shall be en- 
dowed with a retentive memory, quick at 
learning, loftv-minded and graceful, the friend 
and brother of truth, justice, fortitude, and 
temperance, must be ennobling. 

Procazp not to speak or to act before thou 


‘has weighed thy words, and examined the 


tendency of every step thou shalt take; se 
shall disgrace flee thee, and in thy house shame 
shall be a stranger; repentance shall not visit 
thee, nor sorrow line.thy cheek, 

Tue sure foundations of the State are laid 
in knowledge, not in ignorance; and every 
sneer ut education, at culture, at book learn- 
ing, which is the recorded wisdom of the ex- 
perience of mankind, is the demagogue’s sneer 
at intelligent liberty, inviting national de- 
generacy and ruin. 


To talk about failings or appetites, to parade 
indulgences or self-denials, is to give them. 
degree of consequence. which is not their due. 
The regulation of these things is a duty de- 
volving. upon eagh one for himself; but it can 


‘be best performed and honoured, not by 


it.a theme for familiar loquacity, but 
by committing it to the privacy of secret 
thoughts, resolutions and aims. 

Derenxp upon it, the interests of’ classes too 
often contrasted are identical, and it is only 
ignorance which prevents their uniting for 
each other's advantage. To dispel.that.ignor- 
ance, to show how man can help man, not- 
withstanding the complicated state of .civi- 
lized society, ought to be the aim of every 
philanthropic person ; but it is morepeculiarly 
the duty of these who, under’the blessing of 
Divine Providence, enjoy station, wealth and 
education. 

Moprern Dnress,—Could one of the old 
Greek sculptors’ be:transported. into a modern 
drawing-room. he would surely wonder less 
that we heave no better art than that we 
should have any atall, For the-truth stares: 
every thoughtful person in the face. We are 
daily doing more and more to travesty the 
human. form and set at naught those very 
principles of harmony inculcuted. by various 
csthetic teachers with so much vehemence. 
The modern.dress*of both sexes:‘by no means 
accords with the simplest laws of beauty, 
hygiene and economic science. And, take it 
for all and all, perhaps the dress of a lady 
was seldom more imartistic, unhealthy and 
extravagant than at present, and surely never 
more. vulgarising. 

Hamsrocks —In warm weather, at least, 
whynot-sleepin a hammock? Beds.are os- 
cupied night after night, year after year, by 
divers"per¢ons in sickness and in health, in 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold, and as to 
when bedding is remade aud purified each 
one.can judwe by his own experience. Com- 
pare this:withthe use:of the South American 
hemmock, whicn only requires a stout 
blanket‘inside, and in winter a woollen’ sleep- 
ing dress as well as one of suitable make, 
periodically washable. The sanitary dif- 
ference becomes at once startling to those 
who have never coasidered the subject 
before. 

Spruce Cusnioys.—Cushions stuffed with 
pitie, hemlock, and spruce are-now'in'fashion. 
They make fragrant und usefal ornaments for 
parlours: and bedrooms, and are particularly 
gratefal to people suffering with long troubles 
or headache. The pine needles are stripped 
fyom the. boughs, and the hemlock.and spruce 
broken into smati pieces, A muslin-bag, the 
sizeof the cushion or pillow, is first used’as a 
cevering, and then another one of silk, satin, 
or plush is added. Oneof the:pretticst.of the 
kimd is ‘made of pine: green satin vith: a back 
pal se of ‘the'same shade. On the satin is 

idered in oli-gold.silk, ‘‘Dream.of the 
Forest,” in Preneh, and in one: cerneris em- 
broidered ‘a cluster of pine cones, A*bow ol 
satin ribbon ornaments one end. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A 0.—The Dake of Edinburgh. 

Lex.—Not suitable. Practise from good copies. 
8S. E.—Pussibly some time in the future 

Atice —We regret we have no record of it. 


H. J.—-Jan 23, 1845, fell on Thursdsy ; Nov, 23, 1849, 
on Friday. e 


F. G.—Sile.ia, a kind of thin, coarse linen cloth, was 
originally ma te in Silesia, a province in Prussia. 


A. F.—1. You have been misinformed. 2. Yes. 3. 
Unable to inform you. 


C. B. C.—A practicing physician is the proper person 
to interrogate on the subject. 


Witu1am B.—Pain’t the bunion wit fodine and, if 
necessary, repe.t the operation, 


Bricuton Bruyerre.—Water in which a rusty nail 
has been allowed to stand for a day or two is sid to be 
very good for freckles. 


A. B. C., No, 2.—There is no particular story at- 
tached to it. It is purely a fancy subject. 


Rovuse...—E serything depends upon the skill of the 
performers. 


Gipsy anp Ismay.—l. We cannot infcrm you. 2. 
Yes, by application to the authorities. 


Nortuampton. —Write to the gentleman himself. We 
regret we cannot oblige yuu. 


W. G.—The only way is by the- introduction of a 
mutusl friend. 


X. Y. Z.—Wash your hands in tepid water, in which 
ut a tablespoonful of oatmeal. Prepared chalk is the 
to whiten the teeth. 


G. G. R.—Feed wel, and give twice as much rapeas 
canary seed ; avoid hemp as you would the plagus. 2. 
Good writing. 


M. C. P.—We do not know what to suggest, not 
knowing what you have the most taste or iuclination 
for. Look around, and determine for yourself. 


Biackxsiap § —1. It depends upon what the stain is, 
but liquid ammonia is as good as ‘anything. 2. Cer- 
taialy, unless you m .de him a present of them. 


A. B. O.—The girl being under age cannot be held to 
her promise. Leave her alone for a while. Studied 
tnditevense sometimes works wonders. 


M. G.—Ask for the prompt r-turn of your picture. 
As the geat!emaa violated his word in not sending his 
in return, he ha; no right to retain it. 


Awxiovus Morser.—You might get him into a 


training ship. Apply to the commander of the one 
stationed at the nearest point to your dw ig 
place. 


Frirz.—After a mest diligent search in all the 
authorities devoted te bi phical sketohes of noted 
persons we have been unable to get the slightest biat 
concerning the date of the birth and death of William 

, the author of a volume of sketches entitled 
“‘ Moorland and S:ream.” Perhapsa letter addressed to 
Mr. Wiliiam Black, the ni t, will result in his 
furnishing some points concerning this man, whom you 
say is supposed to have been the hero of that writer‘s 
novel, ‘‘ Shandon Bells.” 


8S. M.—1. The largest slate quarries are in Wales. 2. 
Slite is a hard, tough rock, bit easily splits up int» 
thin plates. It is sometimes green aud reddish brown, 
but is usually of a greyish or bluich black or greenish 
blue colour. Writing or school slates and slate black- 
boards are split and cut into the right shapes, and then 
polished smooth with pumfce-stone. Slate pencils are 
of a kind of soft slate stone. The stone is sawed into 
small blocks and split into sheets about a quarter-of-an- 
iach thick; then planed smooth in one machine and 
cut into pencils in another. 


G. 8. S.—It is more cavalier than lover like for the 
gentleman to be flirting with other young girls when 
absolutely engaged to you ; but is the flir‘ation any- 
thiog serious, or a triflmg shew of respectful attention 
augmented by just the msrest shade of jealousy ou your 
part? Is your engagement likely to prove an error? 
You love him a little, bus do not like his principles, 
There are matters of more import even than his flirta- 
tion with the ladies of his native place. If you cannot 
respect him do not becom: his wife; it is better not to 
love him than not to esteem. Where there fs not per- 
fect trust there will be but scant chance of even com- 
parative happiaese. 


A. T.—]. Mourning for a brother or sister is worn 
six mon’ two mouths in solid black, trimmed with 
crape, white linen collar and cuff, bonnet of black, 
with white fa:ing and black stings; two months in 
black silk, with white laxe collars and cuffs; and two 
months in ry; purple, white and violet, or similar 
neutral es. uring this period it would not be 
proper to attend a dancing-school or theatre, although 
many persons contend that itis no mark of disrespect 





to the memory of the depirted if this rule is not lived | 


up to after the laspe of four months. 2 Your band- 
writing indicates a firm, independent charaster, 
tempered by delicacy of feeling and a certain amount 
of coyness that doublees relieves your ations of even 
the suspicion of forwardness. 3. Remarkably strong, 


clear and regu’ar. 4. Correspondents need not expect 
to their questions in less than three w-eke, ! 


answers 
and whereja great deal of research is necessary, a 
longer time must elapse before they will appear in 


print, 


Anxious Inquirer.—Legally you are a yearly —— 
and are liable to pay six months’ rent. We shoul 
advise you to pay the month’s money or give the 
month's notice. 


A. A.—Tattoo marks may be removed, it is said, by 
blistering the yart, and keeping the blister open for a 
few days. When the wound hesls, the new skin will 
be found free from the Injis-iuk drawings. 


C. C.—An excellent book for amateur mineralogists 
is Wheeler’s “Elementary Guide to Determinative 
peso Dana's “Geology” is a standard work 
on the subject of the structure of the earth. 


O. M. 8. D.—He is evidently smitten, but you must 
have a little patience. If he does not propose, say in 
three months, get yuur brother to ask him his inten- 
lions. 2. ly era short courtship. 3. Most 
undoubtedly, where is mutual affection. 


Mrs. F, T.—If the facts are as ttated, your husband 
is lega'ly responsible for the money, and liable to be 
sued for it, but under the circumstances the society 
no doubt will give time, and in any case the judge be- 
fore whom the matter wou'd come would take them 
int» consideration, aad make his order accordingly. 
Cannot some a-rangement be cometo wita the society 7 
It 18, of course, equally hard for the subscribers to lose 
their money as for you to be robbed of it. Money held 
on t:u:t should always be put in the bank. 


SPRING MUSIC, 


Sweet are the sounds of the Sprin 
Ri-ing f:0m trees from fi »w'ss, 
Waters and ea and for ever they bring 
Masic for merriest hours. 


Liet to the leaf-hidden chotr, 
Filling the forest with praise, 
Happily hymniug each humble desire, 
Grateful for sunshiny days. 


Joyous with rapture it sings 
Peace of beauty and love; 

Stirsing and whiriiog of numberless wings 
Gladden the murmuring grove. 


Laughter of wind-wafted g’ain, 
Rus'tling their ranks in the field, 
Tell golden tales of the fabulous gain 

They at the harvest will yield. 


Gardens 0’ with 
Joy in the murmurous hum, 
Buoyantly roviag the bountitul breeze, 
Whisper of to come. 


Brooks, in their innocent glee, 
Chuckle, and trip it away, 

Uontent jast to live and content jast to be, 
Careless as children at play. 


Nature o’erflows with delight ; 
Hearts all unconsciously sing ; 

All happy voices wit. rapture unite, 
Swelling the choral of Spring. 


G, B. 


C. W.—The employment of acids for cleaning brass 
is not to be commended, as surfaee of the metal 
soon tarnishes, and accidents are also liable to happen 
from the use of such mediums "by careless or - 
perienced persons. -powdered sal ammoniic, 
anand —— water, aoe the — etal 
uu e articles must a gowns 
The best articles to employ for purpose are sweet 
oil and tripoli, rotten-stone, red brick-dust, or powdered 
bath brick, rubbed on with flamnel and with 
wesh leather. Water or oil may be used for moistening 
apy of these. 


G. W. M.—A beautiful ink, writing pale at first, but 
turnfog intensely black in a time, is made by 
putting four ounces of well-bruis.d ina 
quart of clean, soft water in a well-stoppered bottle, 
and a)lowing the mixture to remain fur ten days, or 
even longer, with frequent shaking Then add 1 
ounces of gum arable (diss lved in a wineglas+ful 


water) ard } ounce of lump sugar. Mix well, and 
s add 1} oucces of green co crushed 
small. Shake o> ly for two or days, and 


thea pour off ino another bottle for use, although it is 
best to let it stand for two or three weeks. 


G. W. M.—In making a thermometer, a small glass 
tube, with aa even hole through it, is selected. The 
bulb or lit:le ball at the lower end is then made by 
melting the end of the tube and blowing it into the re- 
| quired shape. The next thing is to put the mercury 
| into the bulb, but as this cannot be accomplished while 
| it is full of air, the bulb is heated so as to expand the 
air and thus force some of it to escape. Phe open end 
of the tude is then placed in a dish of mercury, and as 
the air cools agatn it shrinks, and a portion of the 
mercury riges up and fillsthe vacuum. The mercury 
ia the bulb is now subjected to heat uatil lt boils, which 
cause: its expansion end a further expu of the air 
rem «ining in the tube, aud as the open end is still kept 
! $m the meveury, the remaining & is soon fille? u 
| by it in the same manner as described above. The bul 
is then placed in some liquid heated a lit:le hotter than 
the highest heat wh’ch the thermometer is intended to 
iadicate, which causes the mercury to swell and run out 
at the top of the tube. When this overfiow ceases, the 
glass is melted with a blowpipe fiume and ally 
| sealed, As the mercury it sinks down little by 





-_—— 





| little in the tube, leaving 2n epen space above it. To 


find the freezing point the bulb and tube are surrounded 
with melting ice, and the place ia the tube where the 
mercury iy a is marked. The boiling point is found 
by —- bulb and tube in the steam’ of boilio 
water, and also marking it. The space between these 
ro ne gen and the part below the freezing 

d up and marked with figures, indicating the 
various degrees of heat and cold. As mercury freezes 
at about 39 below the z r»p»int of Fabrenheit’s 
thermometer (the one most geiera!lly ued in England 
and America), alcohol is substituted for it in ther- 
mometers used in very cold localities. More thin 100 

below zero can be measured ia an alcoho! ther- 

mometer, A high degree of heat is measur: d b; 
an instrument a@ pyrometer, in which the heat 
marked by the swelling of heated bars of iron acd other 
metals which move a pciater on a dial plate. 

P. L. M—The mode omnes in blueing steel is 
merely to subject it to heat, e dark-blue is produced 
at a temperature of 600 degrees, the full blue at 500 
degrees, and a blue tint at degrees. Tne steel must 


ways a ucing 
sptrits ¢ wiae ; y, a hot lat of iron ; 
ashes. regular necessary 
fine work, the em sae A Baya Be mm | 


The article to be blued must be covered over with the 
ashes and watched until the colour h.s been 
attained. If by mischance the hue is too deep, it 
= bs; lightened treating with dilute muriatic 


G. L, W.—1: In the torrid zone, exten ling on each 
side of the equator, and com: an are, of 46 
Gegrees and 5¢ minutes, the rays of the sun fall per- 
pendicularly upon the surface of the earth, and con- 


uen ace a high of heat, whose in- 
Saees L Elsie ss teotembonte zones situated on 
nm and sides of the There- 


zymes the sun’s rays fall obliquely upon the surface of 
the earth, and a milder temperature results, while in 
bowling Roeay Site ne poe qremees 208 Se 
of cold is felt, 2. Inquties concerning 
ious subjects are never answered here. 

G. M.—Biographers. of female notables have re- 
giving, excepting in but very few in- 

stances, the month and day wu! whict the subjects of 
their sketches were born. Of the long list you send, 


ber 28 1839, and F 


8 

’ ’ 

Ridley. Ha , Wednesday, Dacember 14, 1836. 
Victorig Colonna was born in 1499; Lidy Jane 4 
in 1537; Jean w, ia 1830; Diaah Maria Mul 
Craik, ia 1826; Mrs. A. D. T. Whituey, ia 1824; 
Florence. Nightingale, in 1823; ‘“Ga‘i Hamilton,” 


in 1826; El-zabeth Blackwell, 
1821; Elaine Gooda'e, in. 1863; Dora Read 
Goodale, in 1866 ; and Mary Mapes Dodge, in 1833. 


C. W.—1. On May 18, 1832, a ey Lockwood, of the 

Pp Expedition, penetrated further north than 
any own ” an altituie of 83 
degres, 24 minutes Previous to this, an English 
ex under Captain Nares had reached 83 degre 2s 
20 minutes. 2 Your pennianship is too crude and 
cram be good business hand. Diligent 


ice 

Make inquiry at a local chem'st’s for jinformation con- 
pen Sag price of quickeilver in bulk and in small 
par les. 4. In silvering looking-glasses a large, per- 
ectly flat stone-table is provided, upon which a shest 
of tin-foil, without crack or flaw, is ev spread. 
This ts covered untformly to the depth of th 
of an inch with ‘clear mercury. The 

all grease and impurity, is 
mercury, so as to exclude all 


perfectly from 

floated carefully on the 

air-bubbles. It is then pressed down'by loading it with 
weights, in order to squeeze out all the mercury which 
remains in a fluii state, this 7 > being received in 
a@ gutter around the stone ter remiin'ng in this 
position fer about twenty-four hours, it is raised gently 
upon its e, and in a few weeks is ready t» frame. It 
is said to destrable t>» have the lower end of the 
= from which the mercury was drained at the 
tt2m of the frame, as tie surfsce is gecerally 








roughened a li.tle at that part. 
Tas Lonpon Reap) Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Att Back Nomeess, Parts and Vorvumes aro in print, 
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